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Previews 


HE CHIEF literary controversy of the 
4 last few months has centered on 
Faulkner’s The Fable. It is one of the 
easiest of his novels to read, but evi- 
dently one of the hardest to interpret; 
and any full evaluation must depend 
upon interpretation. Now that all the 
quickie reviews and the comments on 
the bestowal of the National Book 
Award have died down, we offer the 
best discussion of the book so far pub- 
lished. Dayton Konner knows the 
other Faulkner novels well, has read 
and reread The Fable, and has con- 
sidered most other opinions on it. 


The program of the High School 
Section meeting in Detroit last Novem- 
ber was remarkably unified. The three 
papers were all really about the topic of 
the session—“The Importance of Lit- 
erature in the High School Program” 
—and dove-tailed very neatly. In order 
to preserve their continuity we have 
delayed publication until all the manu- 
scripts could be ready for publication 
together. The titles on the papers have 
been slightly altered. 

Dr. Raven D. Rapinovitcu, one of 
the nation’s leading specialists in the 
psychology of young people, laid the 
groundwork in his address, “The Ado- 
lescent of Today and the World He 
Faces.”’ Although in his clinical practice 
he deals chiefly with “deviates,” Dr. 
Rabinovitch is no alarmist and paints 
an undistorted picture. 

EpwIin H. Capy’s discussion of “The 
Role of Literature in Helping Youth 
to Understand Himself and To Face 
His World” made clear why and 
wherein literature may be one of the 


very most important means of personal 
development. 

Dwicut L. Burton climaxed the 
program with his paper describing “The 
Teaching of Literature to the Youth of 
Today,” which tells how to prepare and 
serve Professor Cady’s mental and 
spiritual food to Dr. Rabinovitch’s boys 
and girls. 


There is a basic pattern of procedure 
in all the lessons which BERNICE FREE- 
MAN outlines in her “Teaching Short 
Stories,” and variations from story to 
story which would avoid monotony and 
permit adaptation to class and selection 
in hand. The editor asked Miss Free- 
man to prepare this paper, and named 
the much anthologized stories to be used 
as examples. Even if you feel that some 
pattern does not fit your interpretation 
of the story to which it is applied, don’t 
let that obscure the pattern itself or its 
usableness with some other story. 


(1) Surely the mass media are one 
of our most urgent and most difficult 
problems. Plans for treating them effec- 
tively and at the same time exercising 
all the language arts skills are rare. (2) 
Sectioning of students so that the slow 
will not hamper the swift and the bright 
not dazzle the dull is desirable—if it 
can be done without stigma. FranK B. 
Jacosson’s “Two-Ring Circus in the 
Mass Media” explains clearly and suc- 
cinctly a plan which succeeds rather 
well in solving both problems. It is class- 
room tested. 


Of course, the editor hopes you will 
read his “Farewell.” It is not perfunc- 
tory. 
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A Fable: The Novel as Myth 


Dayton Kohler 


The salvation of the world is in man’s suffering.—ReQquieM vor A NuN 


bees the materials and techniques 
of fiction seem capable of almost 
endless variation, novelists themselves 
fall roughly into one or the other of 
two divisions: those who from a social 
point of view reflect the world around 
them—e.g., Jane Austen, Flaubert, 
Trollope, Tolstoy; and those with the 
rare ability to project in their books 
a wholly personal vision of experience 
—e.g., Dickens, Melville, Dostoevsky. 
In the works of the second group there 
is always an air of the imaginative and 
fabulous which transforms everyday 
reality into something odd or new. 
Theirs is the way of exaggeration, 
fantasy, symbol, and myth; and accept- 
ance of their art waits until we can 
accustom our own vision to a picture of 
the world as they see it. 

William Faulkner, recipient of the 
Nobel Prize in 1950, shares with these 
older fabulists the power to impose his 
tragic vision on the nature and condi- 





Dayton Kohler is a professor of Eng- 
lish at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Since 1938 he has contributed frequent- 
ly to our series of leading articles on 
contemporary writers, usually dealing 
with Southerners. 


tion of man. Possibly for this reason 
we give to his novels the closer scrutiny 
demanded by complex literary works 
which are capable of communicating 
before they are fully understood. A 
Fable, winner of the 1955 National 
Book Award for fiction, is no exception 
ii the Faulkner canon. His novels in- 
creasingly become subjects for serious 
criticism here and abroad. In fact, there 
is some evidence that Europeans often 
show more appreciative understanding 
of his novels than is displayed by read- 
ers at home. 

The reason is not hard to find. Faulk- 
ner’s handling of time and place is 
seldom limited to the factual or purely 
local. The Englishman or the European, 
as David Daiches has pointed out, may 
be moved to explore the Yoknapataw- 
pha world because of the rich and 
strange surfaces he finds there. Within 
it, however, the deeper meanings of 
Faulkner’s work, issues drawn from the 
history, economy, sociology, and moral- 
ity of the region, offer little difficulty 
to readers in countries where landlord 
and tenant, manor and village, con- 
queror and conquered, have lived in 
uneasy proximity with each other for 
centuries. 
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In A Fable, Faulkner has tried to 
achieve universality of a different order. 
Here he has taken a single event, the 
mutiny of a French regiment on the 
western front in May, 1918, and against 
this wartime background he has written 
a symbolic and deeply moving novel 
which in essential characterization and 
narrative detail parallels the story of the 
Passion and the Crucifixion. The book 
is not, as some hasty reviewers have 
concluded, an account of the Second 
Coming. Nor is it a mere reenactment 
of Christ’s ministry, betrayal, passion, 
death, and resurrection, for Faulkner 
presents his material in terms other than 
those of the superhuman reality set 
forth in the Synoptic Gospels. His 
method in this novel is that of myth, 
the reversion of the modern writer to 
some story out of ancient memory 
which explains the origin and nature of 
things. The current use of myth as a 
means of ordering confused or incon- 
gruous experience is of particular value 
in this case; it provides a frame of ref- 
erence for the Faulknerian situation of 
contemporary conflict and disaster as 
well as the symbols illustrating man’s 
capacity for faith in a world of violence 
and greed, 

Thematic treatment of the Gospel 
story is not new so far as Faulkner’s 
fiction is concerned, though criticism 
was late in detecting the religious half- 
lights suffusing his world and penetrat- 
ing some of its murkiest corners, Writ- 
ing in the Virginia Quarterly Review 


(Summer, 1953), Robert M. Adams: 


was the first to call public attention to 
Faulkner’s systematic use of the Holy 
Week in the narrative pattern and 
symbolism of The Sound and the Fury. 
More recently, Carvel Collins has sup- 
plied additional information to show 
how closely this novel conforms in its 
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time scheme to the Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday of Christ’s Pas- 
sion and Resurrection, complete with 
such ecumenical details as a talk with 
a father, a last supper with bread and 
wine, a symbolic crucifixion, the Har- 
rowing of Hell, an empty tomb. 

Faulkner often seems under com- 
pulsion to return to themes or symbolic 
devices he has used before, as if to ex- 
amine their possibilities in a new light. 
His absorption in rituals or sanctions, in 
sacraments, in symbols that embody 
buried hopes and fears, should have 
prepared us for his renewed attempt 
to extract significance from the Passion 
Week story. When A Fable first ap- 
peared, some reviewers discussed it as if 
it were a parody, a sermon, or a Fifth 
Gospel according to St. William. Read- 
ers will be disappointed, however, if 
they expect to find in it point-by-point 
correspondence with the New Testa- 
ment account.-Faulkner’s total effect is 
one of moral symbolism, not history or 
theological interpretation. At the same 
time the clearly defined chronology and 
a relatively uncomplicated structure 
make it one of the most accessible of 
his books. Careless readers may even 
find its opening sections indistinguish- 
able from the many novels of protest 
against war that appeared shortly after 
World War I, among them Henri Bar- 
busse’s Under Fire and Jules Romains’ 
Verdun. 

The time of the story is late May, 
1918, shortly after the disastrous Ger- 
man breakthrough on the western front. 
At dawn, on Monday, a French regi- 
ment, ordered to launch a counter- 
attack, mutinies and refuses to leave the 
trenches. Under arrest, the troops are 
returned to headquarters at Chaulnes- 
mont, where the three Allied command- 
ers meet to deal with this emergency. 
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Because the regiment had been recruited 
in the district, relatives and friends of 
the mutineers flock into the town, their 
peasant bewilderment and grief chang- 
ing to rage when they learn that a 
corporal and his squad of twelve men 
have instigated the mutiny by preaching 
behind the lines a creed of peace and 
good will. By Tuesday, except for inter- 
mittent firing, the war has come to a 
halt from the Channel to the Alps. 

Like Pontius Pilate, the old French 
commander-in-chief is compelled to ask 
the nature of truth and justice when the 
Corporal and his squad are brought to 
judgment. The aged Marshal—he re- 
sembles General Foch in little except 
rank—has had a curious history. An 
orphan born to great wealth and po- 
litical prestige, he had entered St. Cyr 
and dedicated himself to his studies 
with such selfless devotion that a class- 
mate, later to become Quartermaster 
General of the French forces, saw him 
as a savior of France, perhaps of man- 
kind. After graduation, having rejected 
the rank to which his birth entitled him, 
he had gone to an obscure outpost in the 
Sahara and there incurred blood-guilt 
by sacrificing a brutal legionnaire to 
tribal justice. Later, before resuming 
his brilliant military career, he had spent 
some years in a Tibetan monastery. 

During his travels, somewhere in 
Middle Europe, he fathered a son by a 
woman already married and the mother 
of two daughters. When the mother 
died after giving birth to her child in 
a stable at Christmas, 1885, Marthe, the 
younger daughter, took charge of the 
boy and her feeble-minded sister, 
Marya. Eventually they wandered as 
far as Beirut, where Marthe met the 
French farmer whom she married at the 
end of his military service. 

The boy, the thirty-three-year-old 
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Corporal of A Fable, grew up on the 
farm of his sister and her husband at 
Vienne-la-pucelle (a name suggestine 
another savior of France) north of St. 
Mihiel. At the outbreak of the war he 
enlisted and won the Médaille Militaire 
for bravery in action. He also met and 
married a rehabilitated Marseilles pros- 
titute whom he apparently sent to live 
with his sister. Meanwhile he and his 
squad have moved freely from one part 
of the front to another, their papers 
always in order, to carry their message 
of pacifism and brotherhood among the 
troops of all nations. After the Cor- 
poral’s arrest hints of the supernatural 
enter the story when a British colonel 
identifies him as a soldier named Bog- 
gan, killed by a German lancer in 1914, 
and an American captain declares that 
he is an American who had died of 
influenza and been buried at sea from a 
troop transport in 1917; but their testi- 
mony may be laid to human credulity, 
as in the legends of the British bowmen 
seen at Mons. 

Much that happens before the Cor- 
poral’s death on Friday—two thieves 
and murderers are shot at the same 
time—parallels on different levels the 
Gospel story. During a last supper, at 
which the unwashed, illiterate muti- 
neers of the Corporal’s squad mix ri- 
bald exchanges with their awkward 
words of grace, a Judas named Polchek 
is revealed and another soldier, Pierre 
3ouc, denies his leader twice. From the 
same supper the Corporal is summoned, 
not to Gethsemane to pray, but to an 
interview with the old Marshal, who 
offers his now acknowledged son wealth 
and power if he will renounce the 
martyrdom he has chosen. The Cor- 
poral refuses. 

Other events of the false armistice 
week are Faulkner’s invention. A Ger- 
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man general crosses the lines secretly 
to confer with the Allied commanders 
on means to end the truce imposed by 
common soldiers on both sides. David 
Levine, a young English flight officer, 
commits suicide because he feels that 
he has lost his chance for military 
glory. On Thursday a British battalion 
puts down its arms and starts across 
No Man’s Land to meet German 
soldiers emerging from the opposite 
trenches; a barrage from both sides 
wipes out English and Germans alike. 
A British sentry, ex-groom and horse 
thief, is blasted by shellfire that also 
maims an English message runner who 
believes in the Corporal’s mission. The 
old Quartermaster General repudiates 
the Marshal’s belief that human rapac- 
ity and folly are incurable. General 
Gragnon, commander of the mutinous 
division, is killed in his celi. A French 
army chaplain also commits suicide in 
realization that he has failed to follow 
Christ’s teachings. 

After his execution the Corporal’s 
body is turned over to his sisters and 
wife and it is taken back to Vienne-la- 
pucelle for burial, but when the fighting 
begins again along the St. Mihiel salient 
artillery fire destroys his grave. Later, 
by ironic chance, the body is recovered 
from an adjoining field. Unidentified, 
it is placed in the Unknown Soldier’s 
tomb, The old Marshal dies in 1925, 
and the crippled English Runner breaks 
up the funeral procession by throwing 
the Corporal’s medal on the Marshal’s 
coffin and shouting that the patriotic 
slogans which glorify war are the epi- 
taphs of man. Rescued from mob vio- 
lence, he is comforted by the sickly, 
aged Quartermaster General. 

This bare summary may serve its 
purpose in pointing out parallels and 
differences between A Fable and the 
New Testament account, but it does 


little justice to Faulkner’s novel. As his 
readers know, the important thing in his 
fiction is never the story itself but 
meanings to be drawn from a closely 
knit matrix of plot and style. A restless 
experimenter, he has tried in each book 
to find the form appropriate to his 
vision and material. A Fable, which is 
neither fable nor, strictly speaking, al- 
legory, is an example of the totally 
planned novel in which events and 
characters take on added stature be- 
cause we see them in relation to some 
familiar story born out of the collective 
human consciousness and true to funda- 
mental problems of the troubled human 
condition. 

That is to say, what is reported out- 
wardly in terms of action and what is 
metaphorically suggested by imagery 
and symbolism are so joined that the 
world of the novel becomes an image of 
the larger public world as well. We read 
a story of a Corporal and those in- 
volved in the implications of his mission, 
but we also read a chapter from the 
moral and spiritual history of man. 

Because A Fable involves its readers 
in issues greater than those unfolded 
on the temporal or causal level of ac- 
tion, it is necessary to get our proper 
bearings if we are to understand Faulk- 
ner’s purpose and the nature of his 
achievement. Perhaps the best approach 
to the novel is through myth, a concept 
now popular in critical theory and lit- 
erary practice. Faced by the endless 
catalogues of science and the accretions 
of history, the modern writer resorts 
to myths in order to bring the timeless 
and the universal into the time-con- 
trolled, space-limited present. Viewed 
in this light, the myth is more than a 
pleasing fantasy. 

For the modern writer, myth pro- 
vides form as well as substance. Writ- 
ing of myth as a way of achieving lit- 
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erary discipline, Mark Schorer has de- 
fined it as “a large controlling image 

. which gives philosophical meaning 
to the facts of ordinary life, that is to 
say, which has organizing value for ex- 
perience.” Thomas Mann, in an essay 
on Freud, has written that “life in the 
myth, life, so to speak, in quotation, is 
a kind of celebration, in that it is a 
making present of the past, it becomes 
a religious act, the performance by a 
celebrant of a prescribed procedure; it 
becomes a feast. For a feast is an an- 
niversary, a renewal of the past in the 
present.” 

If we substitute Faulkner’s own term 
pageant-rite for the word feast in the 
preceding passage, we have the clue to 
his treatment of myth in A Fable, Myth 
is the spoken part of ritual, and ritual 
itself is the recurrent act which symbol- 
izes whatever is timeless or cyclic in 
human experience, One of the condi- 
tions of ritual, however, is that it can- 
not reproduce the initial circumstances 
or actual mystery of the deed; its func- 
tion is symbolic. This point is impor- 
tant. In A Fable, Faulkner does not 
attempt to retell the story of the Cruci- 
fixion in a modern setting ; his Corporal 
is not Christ but a man willing to as- 
sume the risks of his humanity by liv- 
ing in imitation of Christ's teachings, 
without a promise of future glory 
through his sacrifice. Faulkner’s treat- 
ment of Hebraic-Christian myth is like 
Joyce’s use of the Homeric story in 
Ulysses and Mann’s adaptation of 
Faustian legend in Doctor Faustus. 
Through myth he has extended the 
scope of his novel, retained symbolic 
hints of the original mystery, and found 
a principle of structure which the re- 
viewers apparently passed over without 
notice. 

A few critics have commented on the 
static effect of A Fable but without 
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exploring the matter further; they give 
the impression that the novel is without 
dramatic structure because Faulkner 
was unable to bring his episodes into 
coherent pattern. The exact opposite is 
the case. ‘The design of the novel arises 
naturally from the idea of myth as a 
means of bringing the past into the 
present. In A Fable we watch a back- 
ward and a forward flow of time. Just 
as an area of estuarial calm exists when 
a river current meets the equal force 
of an incoming tide and both are held 
in balance, neither rising nor falling, 
so in this novel myth creates the ‘“‘con- 
trolling image’’ and sets up tensions 
by permitting a time flow of meaning 
out of the past against the current of 
events moving into the past. The action 
of A Fable moves into an area where 
the realistic present impinges on the 
mythic past. There it is held suspended 
while the central situation, the mutiny 
and its aftermath, is reflected from dif- 
ferent angles by the characters in- 
volved. The situation remains static. It 
is our understanding of Faulkner’s 
people and of symbolic meanings that 
deepens. 

The Corporal who stands at the 
center of the situation is a character 
drawn with grave economy and con- 
centration. He remains a shadowy enig- 
matic figure, but we still recognize him 
as the Faulkner hero who moves in 
silence, as if taking part in some ritual 
to which he is dedicated without under- 
standing its mystery. When he ceases 
to act, the witnesses take over to record 
and interpret. We see him for the first 
time when he and his squad are re- 
turned to Chaulnesmont under guard. 
Confronting the angry mob, he shows 
“a face merely interested, attentive, and 
calm, with something else in it which 
none of the others had: a comprehen- 
sion, understanding, utterly free of 
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compassion, as if he had already antici- 
pated without censure or pity the up- 
roar which rose and paced and followed 
the lorry as it sped on.” We see him 
again with his squad at the last supper 
from which he goes to his scene with 
the old Marshal on a hill overlooking 
the town. In the meantime, however, 
most of his story has come to us by 
flashbacks or by impressions strained 
through the sensibilities of other char- 
acters. From these accounts we learn 
that he is a simple peasant, a good 
farmer, a man with the power to move 
other men, though his words during his 
wanderings behind the lines are never 
reported. Therefore we are prepared 
for his calm bearing and compassionate 
speech during the interview with his 
father. To the Generalissimo’s argu- 
ment that man is not worth dying for, 
he replies, “There are still ten,” thinking 
of those left in the squad that had 
trusted and followed him. When the old 
Marshal begins, ‘Because man and his 
folly—” the Corporal adds proudly, 
“Will endure.” Believing in humility 
and pity and sufferance, he chooses 
death, the only gift he can accept from 
the earthly father. The coil of barbed 
wire against which he falls at his exe- 
cution is perhaps more reminiscent of 
the concentration camp of the modern 
state than of the crown of thorns. He 
is not the last Christian, or the first, 
to be martyrized by man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

The old Marshal set in opposition to 
the Corporal is the book’s greatest tri- 
umph as well as its greatest failure. 
There is about him an air of mortal sad- 
ness, pride, and tragic grandeur, Born 
to the power of wealth and position, he 
is a prince of the modern world. Hav- 
ing known the world, he has come to 
believe, like the Preacher in Ecclesi- 
astes, in the vanity of all things human. 
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In the interview on the lonely hill he 
speaks with the voice of mundane wis- 
dom and authority, for as he says to 
the Corporal, “We are two articula- 
tions, self-elected possibly .. . anyway 
postulated, not so much to defend as 
to test two inimical conditions. . . . I 
champion of this mundane earth which, 
whether I like it or not, is... you 
champion of an esoteric realm of man’s 
baseless hope and his infinite capacity 
—no: passion—for unfact.” 

His contention is that man, because 
of his “triumphant and _ ineradicable 
folly, his deathless passion for being 
led, mystified, deceived,” will prevail 
over all disaster and change. After the 
son has rejected all offers of liberty, 
earthly power, and life, the old Marshal 
makes his proudest boast: ‘‘I don’t fear 
man. I do better: I respect and admire 
him. And pride: I am ten times prouder 
of that immortality which he does 
possess than ever he of that heavenly 
one of his delusion.” 

But this character is a failure because 
he does not lend himself to any single 
or clearly defined interpretation. The 
fact that the Corporal says, ‘Good-bye, 
Father,” as he and the old Marshal part 
at the gate of the prison compound has 
caused some reviewers to identify the 
Generalissimo with the harsh God of 
the Old Testament. The passage just 
quoted would seem to refute this view. 
It is significant, perhaps, that the old 
Marshal, General Gragnon, and the 
Sentry-Groom are all orphans—cut off, 
that is, from knowledge of the father. 
The three make symbolic quests into the 
desert or to the mountain, but in each 
case no vision is given them. ‘They must 
endure their human condition without 
divine intercession or aid. Seen in this 
way, the old Marshal stands for man 
still earthbound by the limitations of 
his own dual nature. 
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Another protagonist-antagonist rela- 
tionship develops between the General- 
issimo and the sickly Quartermaster 
General. Believing that the Marshal as 
a young man had renounced the world, 
the Quartermaster General has looked 
on him as a leader chosen to redeem 
man. He has felt himself the fore- 
runner, the prophet, and so when he 
learns that the Marshal is capable of 
weaknesses common to all men, he tries 
to renounce his rank. In one of the 
most eloquent passages in the novel the 
Quartermaster General presents with 
bitter irony his view of human society: 
“Rapacity does not fail, else man must 
deny he breathes. Not rapacity: its 
whole vast and glorious history repudi- 
ates that . . . but all governments and 
nations which ever rose and endured 
long enough to leave their mark as such, 
had sprung from it . . . civilization it- 
self is its password and Christianity its 
masterpiece.” 

The sinister Sentry-Groom, “father- 
less, wifeless, sterile,” stands for the 
rapacious and instinctive in human 
character, The story of the stolen race 
horse, an episode relating this novel to 
the Yoknapatawpha background, is ap- 
parently intended to show the centauric 
in man. During his wanderings in the 
American South he is baptized by the 
unchurched colored preacher who is his 
companion in theft, and he is initiated 
into the Masons. But his acceptance of 
the fatherhood of God and the frater- 
nity of men brings him no more than 
a realization of the difficult lot of man; 
he is reborn to cynicism and despera- 
tion. To him war becomes a chance for 
profit through a private money-lending 
insurance racket he operates among the 
common soldiers. He dies, forced into 
No Man’s Land at the point of the Eng- 
lish Runner’s gun, in the artillery bar- 
rage that destroys the British and Ger- 
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man troops who leave their trenches in 
a gesture of brotherhood. 

The Runner carries the hope of the 
Corporal’s mission. Once an officer, but 
hating man for his submission to 
authority and the brutalizing degrada- 
tion of war, he had committed a sym- 
bolic act which reduced him to the 
ranks. He accepts the colored preacher's 
message that the Sentry-Groom rejects: 
“Evil is part of man, evil and sin and 
cowardice, the same as repentance and. 
being brave. -’ To him the false 
armistice is a promise of common man’s 
return to dignity and order. The epi- 
thets he shouts at the dead Marshal’s 
coffin are also a vindication of the 
Corporal’s mission. The closing scene 
brings together the symbolic old 
prophet and the younger apostle when 
the battered, bleeding Runner assures 
the Quartermaster General, “I’m not 
going to die. Never.” Here is affirma- 
tion of man’s capacity for the suffering 
and endurance which are the hope of 
his salvation. 

Although it is primarily a religious 
novel, A Fable is also political in that 
its immediate subject is war. The theme 
of war has always been one of the 
brightest stars in Faulkner’s literary 
constellation, but usually it is the Civil 
War which illuminates the social and 
moral ambiguities of the homeplace. 
In this novel the foreign background of 
World War I provides thinner soil for 
his historical imagination than do the 
past and the familiar locale of the 
Yoknapatawpha setting. Trying to ex- 
press his vision of the modern world in 
its entirety, he frequently resorts to 
comment of a peculiarly Faulkernian 
kind. 

We are all familiar by this time with 
Faulkner’s witness-character who has 
stood close to strange happenings and 
who seems driven not only to describe 
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some event as it appeared to him but 
also to penetrate its mystery. His func- 
tion is that of chorus and interpreter. 
Faulkner’s growing fondness for the 
witness-character accounts for an ob- 
vious flaw in A Fable. The novel con- 
tains a gallery of witnesses, to the ex- 
clusion of much that the concrete pres- 
entation of life in fiction demands. His 
characters’ habit of philosophizing, or 
seeming to philosophize, reduces some 
of his best scenes to a flow of vocal 
revery. In A Fable there are passages 
that reveal little more than a furious 
effort to uncover the moral and mythic 
significance with which his material is 
charged. 

In this novel Faulkner, reexamining 
the subject of war as if the job had 
never been done before, reflects the 
feeling of World War I, when humani- 
nity’s felt need for brotherhood had 
not yet dwindled to the hope of possible 
co-existence. He expresses none of the 
resignation or anxious desperation of 
recent war novels. Perhaps he can 
afford to ignore all that has happened 
since 1918 because his chief concern is 
not with the simple facts of violence or 
ideologies but with the moral aspect 
of all wars. 

In his Yoknapatawpha novels he 
tried to show that slavery with its ac- 
cumulation of greed and guilt was the 
fatal flaw that weakened the old order 
of the South from within. Here, in 
much the same manner, he makes war 
the “primordial fault” in human rela- 
tions, the ultimate symptom of man 
dispossessed, of nature violated, of 
tradition corrupted and betrayed, War, 
as the old Marshal tells the Corporal, is 
“a vice so long ingrained in man as to 
have become an honorable tenet of his 
behavior and the national altar for his 
love of bloodshed and glorious sacri- 
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fice.” Its burden of guilt, often re- 
peated, long endured, has become for 
common man in our century a device of 
innocence. History has moved beyond 
the picture of war presented in A Fable, 
but it has not destroyed the moral prob- 
lem which Faulkner poses. War, as 
Faulkner views it, helps to define the 
issues of a deeper conflict between those 
who collaborate with history, which is 
here the image of evil, and those who 
fight against it. The writer does not 
weight the scales. The nature of author- 
ity and its sanctions are as carefully 
examined as the ethic of resistance. But 
his meaning, conveyed by the dead gen- 
erals, the young airman, the Corporal, 
the suicide priest, the crippled Runner, 
the barbed wire of the prison compound, 
is plainly revealed: in war all men are 
crucified. 

In this novel Faulkner takes deliber- 
ate risks with history, characterization, 
and style in order to project his multi- 
ple meanings. Like certain novels by the 
older fabulists, A Fable communicates 
through myth a sense of felt life, a view 
of experience governed less by the 
reality of things than by rightness of 
vision; and it seems likely to stand in 
spite of, or possibly because of, the de- 
fects that strain at its structure and 
the texture of style. Since it is central 
to an understanding of Faulkner’s 
work, critics must eventually come to 
terms with it in the same way that they 
are now evaluating Melville’s Pierre 
and The Confidence Man. Thus far, 
however, criticism has barely skimmed 
its surface. For a long time to come its 
bewildering cross-references of images 
and symbols embodied in character and 
in structural and rhetorical functions 
will provide opportunities for further 
investigation. 
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_— PLEASED to be able to join Dr. 
Cady and Dr. Burton before your 
National Council of English Teachers ; 
as clinicians in the field of child psy- 
chiatry and as teachers in our schools 
and colleges we deal with many com- 
mon problems. The particular focus of 
our interest may be different, but the 
more integrated the work in our clinics 
and our schools, the better for all. At 
times there has been insufficient com- 
munication between our two disciplines, 
and in the past certain destructive sus- 
picions, sometimes mutual, have 
clouded relationships. Fortunately this 
phase of relationship is passing and we 
are seeking methods to arrive, jointly, 
at a better total understanding of the 
personality and the needs of the young 
people whose care is our responsibility. 
This means pooling data from our 
schools and our clinics, a large-scale re- 
search challenge for the future. 

I should like to discuss a number of 
specific needs of our teen-agers and to 
relate these to possible ways of increas- 
ing their effectiveness and creativeness. 
Reading many popular accounts today 
one might well get the impression that 
all teen-agers have gone to the dogs, 
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that as a group they are maurauding 
vandals without capacity for feeling or 
responsibility. This is of course far 
from the truth. Delinquency is a major 
social problem, but our understanding 
of it is not helped if in our concern for 
the more dramatic we exaggerate and 
lose perspective. The tendency in recent 
years has been to describe the teen-ager 
in terms of negatives only. Some 
writers have gone so far as to stretch 
absurdity to the point of representing 
the most vicious sadistic crime of the 
year as typical adolescent behavior. Our 
teen-agers will tend to live up to the ex- 
pectations we set for them, and the 
maintenance of a realistic and fair at- 
titude has important practical implica- 
tions, as we shall see. 

Basically the adolescent hasn't 
changed very much through the years. 
He is taller than he used to be because 
of nutritional. factors, he is in better 
general health because of medical ad- 
vances, he is probably potentially more 
capable in many ways than his father 
was at his age. As ever, he likes to give 
the impression that he knows all, while 
deep down he feels uncertain. He tends 
to be unpredictable, veering between 
respect and contempt for adults. He 
wants above all to be independent and 
grown up, but at the same time fears 
that he will lose the parental support 
and guidance that he so valued as a 
child. With all these divergent pulls 
going on within him, the ambivalent 
adolescent is not always easy to handle 
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within the family or the school. But 
with all his problems he has priceless 
assets which given proper nurture far 
outweigh the negatives. Every teacher 
knows his energy, his enthusiasm, his 
search for fact and truth, his idealism, 
and above all his dreams. To foster 
these assets is the job at hand. 

From a psychological standpoint we 
can recognize a number of specific 
needs in our teen-agers, needs some- 
times more implicit in their behavior 
than expressed verbally. I do not wish 
to take the time to discuss the biologic 
changes of adolescence or the inevitable 
somatic tensions of puberty; these are 
areas well known to you. I should like 
rather to examine some basic problems 
of adolescents, stemming from the 
inner as well as many outer tensions 
to which they are inevitably exposed. 

Among the psychologic needs of teen- 
agers we might list the following as 
dominant : 


1. Need for clarity about role in 
family 

2. Need for clarity about sexual role 

3. Need for clarity about place in 
school 

4. Need for clarity about job future 

5. Need for standards, ideals and 
controls 

6. Need for discussion and under- 
standing of social issues 

7. Need for behavior pattern appro- 
priate for age or developmental 
level - 

8. Need for guidance at many levels 


Many of these needs are closely re- 
lated and there is much overlapping. 
We shall make no attempt to cover this 
list in our discussion; to do so would 
require a volume in itself. We should 
like, however, to select a few crucial re- 
lated issues for your consideration as 
teachers. 
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Within the family the adolescent 
tends to hold a somewhat anomalous 
position, teetering between the drive to 
be independent and the fantasy of being 
younger again. In his handling both 
needs must be met; as they sometimes 
present themselves simultaneously, the 
parents’ ingenuity can be sorely taxed. 
Will, age 16, who had had his driver’s 
license for only a few days, announced 
that he would make a necessary de- 
livery for the family to the next town 
in the family car. This was to be his 
first trip out of town alone and for 
two days he reminded his parents not 
to interfere with him and to remember 
that he was no longer a child. Recogniz- 
ing his need for independence, the par- 
ents, with some misgiving, managed to 
remain aloof. When the time for the 
trip came they watched Will get into 
the car, but instead of driving off he 
sounded the horn with obvious impa- 
tience. The father, investigating, was 
greeted with a disdainful: “Well I sup- 
pose you're too busy to come with me; 
what else can I expect around this joint 
anyway.” 

There is a tendency, I believe for us 
to take so seriously the adolescent’s 
striving for independence that we may 
fail to meet his need for guidance and 
direction, In some families it is as 
though parents dare no longer direct 
a child after he has reached the magic 
age of 16; I have seen some homes 
where all direction ceased at 6, with a 
frank reversal in parent-child roles 
from then on. Having taken one look, 
I prefer not to see them again. This 
fairly frequent problem of lack of ade- 
quate guidance for adolescents today 
does not usually imply a lack of interest 
or the presence of delinquency on the 
part of parents. More likely it bespeaks 
the high degree of confusic. in which 
parents find themselves in relation to 
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child-care practices and their role as 
parents. For a number of reasons many 
parents are over-introspective and, hav- 
ing lost their feeling of confidence, 
have become immobilized before their 
children. Some fear that they will lose 
the child’s love if they frustrate any of 
his wishes; others feel that there is less 
risk of “harming” a child by doing 
nothing than by asserting a parental 
role. I do not imply that this laissez- 
faire attitude is universal nor do I rec- 
ommend rigid authoritarian or punitive 
handling of adolescents. Heaven for- 
bid! It is however a psychological truth 
that the adolescent must feel a sense of 
continuity and will develop his own 
capacities for judgment and decisions 
on the basis of his past reliances and 
attachments to parents. His strivings to 
be independent are to command respect, 
but no less attention is due the need of 
his limited ego for support and direc- 
tion. In some of our adolescent groups 
as we see them in our high schools to- 
day, we may note frank seductions into 
behavior inappropriate for the child’s 
age. In many groups there is a need to 
cut down on opportunities for inappro- 
priate behavior and this means ade- 
quate supervision within the family, 
parents knowing their children’s 
friends, knowing where they spend 
their time, being aware of signs of 
over-rebelliousness and wildness and 
stepping in when such indications of 
trouble first appear. A close liaison be- 
tween school and parent groups is 
needed to consider these issues. Neither 
group can do the job alone, although 
there is a tendency today for many 
families to feel that the school has the 
full responsibility and needs no help 
from them at all. 

There is another problem closely re- 
lated to this need for adequate supervi- 
sion for our adolescents that influences 
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many of the factors that we have listed 
earlier. As clinicians we are much con- 
cerned about a tendency on the part of 
adolescents to assume patterns of be- 
havior inappropriate for their age that 
give to them a disturbing quality of 
phoniness or pseudo-maturity. There 
appear to be many pressures within 
communities that foster this trend. For 
example, we find steady dating prev- 
alent to a high degree among teen- 
agers of some high schools. It is not un- 
common for me to be consulted now 
by a 17-year-old boy who is worried 
about how his 16-year-old girl friend 
will react psychologically if he breaks 
off after two years of going steady. 
This whole trend should concern us and 
in fact involves many potentially seri- 
ous problems. It presumes a maturity 
which these children do not have. It 
denies them the opportunity to experi- 
ment socially and sexually in ways ap- 
propriate for their age and to come to 
know boys and girls of different types. 
It tends to exclude the “unattached” 
girl or boy from all social participation. 
Out of this steady dating many pseudo- 
marital relationships have evolved 
among virtual children and the rates 
of venereal disease and out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies have risen. Early marriage 
may be the result, but we have to give 
further consideration to this whole 
problem of readiness for marriage. It 
is certainly nice to grow up with one’s 
children, but it is also wise to be more 
mature than one’s children. I for one 
am impressed with the immaturity of 
many of these young couples, their lack 
of readiness for parenthood, and the 
frequent inevitable family instability or 
dissolution that lies ahead, 

It is time we looked into this and 
similar phenomena and tried to under- 
stand more fully the sources of this 
premature inappropriate adult pattern- 
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ing. That certain parents consciously or 
unconsciously push their children in this 
direction seems evident, and we find 
confirmation for such a view in the at- 
titude of some parents’ groups towards 
social dancing. It seems proper for a 
parent to be concerned that a son or 
daughter be able to dance at sixteen, 
With this in mind we can understand 
parents wishing to have 15-year-old 
high schoolers taught social dancing. 
But unfortunately the pressure doesn’t 
end here. Elementary school principals 
report that they are being pushed by 
parents’ groups to teach social dancing 
to 11- or 10-year-olds. No matter how 
we try to stretch their squeaking ego, 
this age group is definitely not ready 
for this kind of involvement. The ulti- 
mate goal of this trend is now becom- 
ing clear; a PTA group in the East is 
reported to be introducing the fetal fox 
trot while a competing midwest par- 
ents’ organization is coming out with 
the eight-month mambo. Seriously, 
when a school notes this kind of com- 
munity pressure a direct and firm stand 
is indicated if we are to be loyal to our 
children. The children themselves are 
often ready and in fact anxious to be 
reasonable in these matters, and where 
the parents’ social standards foster 
superficiality and phoniness it is all the 
more the school’s job to stand firmly 
for real enduring values. 

That adolescents are interested in 
values is abundantly clear. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to de- 
scribe teen-agers in terms of their sur- 
face behavior only, to take as the whole 
picture the common superficial bravado, 
negativism, or hypercritical attitude. 
Every high school teacher knows a very 
different aspect of the personality of 
teen-agers. Living with them, one rec- 
ognizes how idealistic they really are, 





how anxious to find standards and val- 
ues, how potentially interested in the 
world around them. This inquisitive- 
ness, this desire to be a part of a world 
they wish to understand, represents a 
deep and meaningful preoccupation of 
many adolescents, Standards and values 
are important and such concepts as dem- 
ocracy, equality, fair play, call forth 
the strongest emotional responses. The 
teen-ager is searching for answers to 
questions about the important social 
and political realities of our time. We 
may tend to smile or even laugh when 
he becomes involved or excited in his 
immature way, but sometimes I think 
a valid research project might be cen- 
tered around the subject: At what point 
does an idealistic adolescent become an 
uncaring or disgruntled adult? 

To provide adolescents with stand- 
ards is a major problem of our time, 
one that I know concerns our schools 
and is receiving much attention from 
educators, Teen-agers themselves de- 
scribe their concern about the pervad- 
ing crudeness, immorality, expediency, 
and acceptance of the half-truth in the 
adult world about them. They are 
aware of influences from newspapers, 
movies, advertising agencies, and other 
“taste-makers” and they are looking for 
strength to handle these realities, I have 
been interested in the increasing recent 
outcry against the fantasy media of 
our time, notably the comic books, with 
the suggestion that these are responsible 
for delinquency and poor standards 
among our children. I have no doubt 
that horror comics are unsavory and 
disturbing to children, but by and large 
the really gruesome ones are read far 
more by adults; those most popular 
with children are not particularly 
damaging. To talk of the effects of all 
comic books as being uniform is like 
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saying that all books, all literature, are 
either “good” or “bad.” The comic 
books most popular with children to- 
day represent the folklore of our age 
and it is time, I believe, that we face 
the fact that “The Three Bears” is an 
anachronism in this atomic age. For 
our little children why isn’t Mighty 
Mouse an appropriate hero flying 
through outer space in rockets and per- 
forming modern miracles? Mighty 
Mouse, his older “brothers” Superman 
and Captain Marvel are as American as 
cybernetics, univac, jet planes, and hy- 
drogen bombs. They represent our 
modern folklore. The culture is not 
aggressive because of them; it seems 
rather more reasonable to assume that 
the culture came first. There are in fact 
some values in Superman that may be 
important for our children. In an age 
of marked uncertainty they know at 
least that he can do no wrong and will 
by the end of the installment have tri- 
umphed over evil. They cannot be so 
certain of outcomes in the real world, 
and I believe that we beg the question 
when we blame the comics for delin- 
quency and ignore the realities that sur- 
round our children today. In some ways 
they are far more gruesome than the 
average comic book and, because they 
are not fantasies, there is no escape. 
The moral climate surrounding our 
children, reflected in headlines, is the 
crucial issue. Many teen-agers in trou- 
ble today tell us: “What the hell, look 
at the housing scandals, the tax frauds, 
the professional liars on the govern- 
ment payroll. Why worry about me?’ 
To a degree this type of expression 
represents a rationalization, but only 
to a degree; it is sad to have to admit 
that it represents a statement of fact as 
well. 

How the adolescent will handle these 
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negative influences, whether he will see 
them for what they are and withstand 
them, depends upon the strength which 
he brings to the situation and the 
understanding that the important adults 
in his life give to him. His inner 
strength has its origin in his total living 
experience from birth on, in the rela- 
tionship opportunities his family has 
afforded and in the level of integrity 
and depth of family bonds. Sometimes 
we tend to overlook these depth reali- 
ties, paying closer attention to much 
less important superficial determinants 
of personality and behavior. In dis- 
cussions, for example, of preparation 
for sexual adjustment in adolescence 
there is much talk of “sex education” as 
though the primary ingredient is the 
textbook one uses or the course in 
family living that one offers. Sex edu- 
cation is simply education in living and 
the matrix for adolescent sexual ad- 
justment is the relationships of the 
early years. The quality of relationships 
within the home, the feeling tones 
which the child recognizes between par- 
ents and between parents and children, 
the level of identification established— 
all these merge to form the concept of 
himself or herself as a maturing young 
man or young woman. It may be help- 
ful for him to be taught something of 
the anatomy and physiology of sexual 
functions but such instruction is of very 
secondary importance. The longitudinal 
stress represents, as you know, the core 
of modern dynamic psychology. Our 
goal in preventive psychiatry is to pro- 
vide optimal opportunities for such re- 
lationships for all children, Our present 
society, however, being what it is, many 
children must be deprived; having de- 
fined the basic needs of children, it now 
becomes a research concern to find in 
what ways agencies outside the home 
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can compensate for primary lacks with- 
in the family. 

The second defense against negative 
cultural indoctrination will be the kind 
of intellectual insight that we offer the 
adolescent. He must find solutions 
through discussions that are free and 
that encourage his thoughful involve- 
ment. In the course of such discussions 
he may sound unorthodox or “radical,” 
he may point to aspects of the adult 
world that make us far from comfort- 
able; but if he does not have a chance 
to air his views, if he does not develop 
critical capacities for arriving at a 
point of view, at sorting out the gen- 
uine from the fraudulent, then Heaven 
help America a generation from now. 
Presumably there are enough adults 
around today to spot the phony and to 
recognize potential despots who place 
themselves above the Constitution. Will 
the next generation have as much criti- 
cal capacity ? It will only if discussion is 
fostered, if young people at school 
learn to express ideas freely, learn to 
experiment in their thinking and to find 
solutions through their own inner 
understanding rather than by the decree 
of “leaders.”” We recognize many diffi- 
culties standing in the way of free dis- 
cussion in our schools today, but if we 
do not surmount these obstacles and re- 
assert the prime function of education 
—to teach our citizens-to-be to think—- 
then we offer the coming generations a 
sad heritage indeed, 

I should like to end this discussion, 
diffuse as it is, with a few further 
references to specific school problems 
which impress me as especially perti- 
nent to the theme of this meeting. We 
have defined responsibilities of our 
schools to provide meaningful and posi- 
tive values, to direct our students along 
lines appropriate for their level of 
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maturity, and to foster free discussion 
of basic social issues of concern to 
them. To accomplish these ends we 
have to depend certainly as much on the 
quality of pupil-teacher relationships as 
on curriculum content, and I wonder 
whether the present organization of our 
high schools allows for the development 
of the type of relationships that we 
most value. In recent years I have been 
much impressed with the lostness of 
many of our pupils, running as they do 
from room to room as bells ring and 
having minimal contact with their 
homeroom. I do not presume to be an 
expert on these matters, but if con- 
tinuity is as important in the life of our 
children as we think it is, then inevi- 
tably many of our most cherished 
values are lost through the intense de- 
partmentalization in many of our high 
schools. i note a similar tendency 
toward diffusion through  depart- 
mentalization in our junior high 
schools, and I wonder whether we are 
approaching the day when we will 
eschew as too sentimental any rela- 
tionship between the kindergarten 
teacher and her pupils. 

There is another problem that calls 
for our joint consideration, one in 
which I have a special interest and that 
relates closely to the teaching of Eng- 
lish—the problem of the poor reader. 
This reading problem brings many chil- 
dren to our psychiatric clinics and is a 
source of marked frustration, discour- 
agement, or delinquency in more cases 
than we sometimes realize. As you 
know, many workers estimate that well 
over ten per cent of our total junior 
and senior high school population are 
reading at least two grades below the 
level expected for their mental age. 
Many studied in our clinics are at a 
much lower level of reading competence 
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than this and there are a fair number 
of almost illiterate high school students. 
That this seriously handicaps any pro- 
gram in English is evident; the presence 
of even a smali number of such cases 
inevitably interferes with any curricu- 
lum planning. Through the years nu- 
merous terms have been introduced to 
describe these cases, all with similar or 
closely related meaning intended: con- 
genital word blindness, specific dys- 
lexia, constitutional dyslexia, congenital 
symbol-amblyopia, specific reading dis- 
ability, congenital alexia, bradylexia, 
strephosymbolia, analphabetia partialis, 
and amnesia visualis verbalis, among 
others. Translated, they all have one 
meaning: the child can’t read. At the 
Neuropsychiatric institute, University 
of Michigan, we are at present inter- 
ested in a research attack on this prob- 
lem and are impressed with the emer- 
gence of two types of reading retarda- 
tion cases, which we have called pri- 
mary and secondary. In the primary 
group there appears to be a develop- 
mental neurologic deficit that does not 
allow the child to develop the patterns 
of visual and auditory symbol associa- 
tion necesary for effective reading. In 
the secondary group emotional block- 
ing, negativism, depression, or other 
psychological factors interfere with the 
child’s normal potential for learning to 
read. The ultimate goal of our research 
is to develop diagnostic criteria that 
will lead to case finding in the early 
elementary grades and, hopefully, to 
the implementation of preventive meas- 
ures or early specific treatment. We 
should like to know more too about the 
possible relationship of teaching meth- 
ods in the early grades to later reading 
problems. This broad area of reading 
retardation is a vital one for joint re- 
search by education, neurology, and 
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psychiatry, and we can look forward to 
further productive integrated work in 
the coming years with the hope that 
many present questions and dilemmas 
will be answered. Meanwhile, how to 
provide stimulation toward enjoyment 
of literature to relatively illiterate stu- 
dents is your problem, and a tougher 
one I cannot imagine. 

Finally I should like to express a 
conviction about which I feel strongly 
and which I know many of you share: 
the antidote to some of the major nega- 
tive forces in our present America may 
be found in our literature. But to 
achieve its goal the literature we offer 
adolescents must be felt; it must move 
them and evoke an emotional response. 
There is a peculiar tendency afoot to 
equate masculinity with toughness or 
with lack of feeling, and to deplore 
sentiment as a sign of weakness and a 
product of the too-much-talked-of 
momism. If our aim is to raise gang- 
sters, then we must avoid sentiment at 
all cost. If we wish to produce em- 
pathic, thinking, feeling young citizens, 
then sentiment has an important place 
in their experience at school. Young 
people want to be moved today. Some- 
times we fail to meet this need because 
we take too much at face value their 
superficial pseudo-sophistication and 
fall in line with it. 

At the risk of minding your business 
I cannot avoid a few comments on my 
own observations stemming from work 
with high school students and college 
freshmen, That English can be a joy to 
these young people and a source of 
deep emotional satisfaction is clear. But 
often grammar-for-its-own-sake 
eats into the soul of the English curri- 
culum ; composition runs a close second 
as a killer of the joy that might have 
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O* THIS question of the good liter- 
ature can do for your young people 
—or the general question of what litera- 
ture is good for—we who teach litera- 
ture seem often to be a little confused 
and therefore (unnecessarily, I think) 
evasive—or even sometimes negative— 
with ourselves, our pupils, and the pub- 
lic. Because I am convinced that there 
is a reasonable ground for strong faith 
in ourselves and our cause, I would like 
to begin the discussion of the topic by 
suggesting to you—I almost said re- 
calling with you-~a brief and elemen- 
tary theory of literature. I would like to 
start with a few things everybody 
knows, 

First, that one can make a useful 
distinction between experience and 
events, Events may be said to happen 
objectively, externally to us; experience 
occurs subjectively, within the mind. It 
is related to events, but it is not the 
simple product of them. Experience 
may be said to be what the mind does 
with events, or does because of events, 
or makes out of events. In pointing this 
out to my students, I often use an illus- 
tration which has here, at least, a sea- 
sonal relevance. Saturday before last 
Syracuse played its “big,” “traditional” 
football game against Colgate. The 
game is one of those magnificently ir- 
rational symbolic events which so often 
convulse American life (for the sake 
particularly of my friend the football 
coach, I am happy to be able to say that 
Syracuse won it this year). But, as I 
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say to the students, suppose you were 
sitting in the stadium next to a friend 
from Colgate and you both saw a Syra- 
cuse half-back break away and run 
forty yards for a touchdown. The ob- 
jective event would have been the same 
for both of you, but your experiences 
would be very different, in a sense op- 
posite. The illustration is perhaps a 
crude one, but it helps to enforce the 
point: our experience is inward, and 
it is what the mind makes it to be. 

A second point, which is also illus- 
trated above, is that there is an impor- 
tant relationship between the kind of 
preparation the mind has for experience 
and the kind of experience it creates. 
Another illustration of this point is pro- 
vided by the story, sometimes told of 
Andrew Dixon White, the first presi- 
dent of Cornell, to the effect that he once 
forbade a Cornell team to go to Phila- 
delphia for what is now the great tra- 
ditional Thanksgiving Day game with 
Penn. He could see no reason, the prexy 
is reported to have said, for transport- 
ing twenty-five young men and scholars 
all the way to Philadelphia to spend a 
couple of hours agitating a bag of wind 
about a pasture. That also helps sug- 
gest my third point, which is that an 
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active power of the mind, a something 
we have long called Imagination, is per- 
haps the key factor in determining the 
quality, the strength, and the satisfac- 
toriness of our experience. We must 
come out to meet events, not receive 
them passively, and the most interesting 
lives are those led by the persons with 
the best imaginations. And so (fourth 
and last), experience, in the sense of the 
word we have been using here, is the 
most important part of an individual’s 
life. In a meaningful sense, it is his life, 
the all-important part to which his bio- 
logical being is merely a servant. 

Still on a most elementary level, if 
one looks at the extremely valuable aids 
to understandig ourselves made avail- 
able by the anthropologists and other 
“culturologists” of our time, he sees 
that there are no people so primitive 
that their culture does not contain some 
form of the arts. One might say that 
being human means, among other 
things, being artistic. And if one asked 
himself the reason why this should be 
so, he might find answers partly in the 
all-importance of “experience” as out- 
lined above, and partly in one of the 
several definitions of art. For it is pos- 
sible to define art, and the arts, as being 
the modes by which a superior imagina- 
tion, functioning at the top of its 
powers, can express itself in a form, a 
form which, in turn, can communicate 
to us by stimulating and affecting, by 
commanding, our imaginations. By 
commanding our imaginations, the arts 
force them, so to speak, to create for 
us experience more vivid, more intense, 
and more satisfactorily shaped than any 
experience we can ordinarily (or per- 
haps ever) create for ourselves alone. 

Now literature is art; it is the art 
which works in the medium of words 
and employs them to command our im- 
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aginations to create this better, this es- 
thetic experience for us. It is perhaps 
purest when it is most purely verbal, 
as in certain kinds of poetry. But lit- 
erature seems, at least to us who are 
very much concerned with it, to be more 
widely powerful than some other kinds 
of art, precisely because it deals with 
words. Words are so basic to so many 
functions of the mind that it is difficult, 
ordinarily impossible, to keep literature 
“pure.” Its implications bulge out 
through the net of pure verbal magic. 
Literature becomes involved with ideas 
of all sorts, with political and social 
institutions, and with every variety of 
the everyday forms of individual human 
action and emotion which we often 
think of as “dramatic.” Thus literature 
becomes involved, not only with much 
if not all of human life, at least in our 
culture, but also with many of the other 
arts, often hybridizing with them in 
such forms as song, the drama, opera, 
and others. Even as apologists for lit- 
erature, we need feel no embarrassment 
in pointing to its esthetic power and to 
the deeply intimate appeal to men’s 
minds of literature’s medium—words 
—especially when endowed with es- 
thetic power. It is certainly not without 
significance, to choose only the most 
telling example, that at the heart of each 
of the great world religions there is a 
book, a Scripture, literature put at the 
service of religion. 

All of these things being true (and 
certainly there is nothing startlingly new 
about them), it becomes fairly easy to 
say what literature is good for: or, 
what is most to our purpose here, to say 
what literature can do for the young 
people who are our pupils. Before lit- 
erature can do anything at all, of course, 
it must be read. And it is our function 
and our privilege as teachers to help 
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young people learn to read literature. 
Not just learn to read (pace our in- 
valuable remedial-reading colleagues), 
not just learn to cover so many words 
with so many eyesweeps in so many 
seconds with such-and-such an ability to 
grasp and recall factual data referred to 
by the words. But learn to read litera- 
ture, to “get” it, as we all say, to have the 
engrossing, well-formed experiences 
which it is the artistic function of litera- 
ture to help us to have. By teaching the 
pupil to “get” literature, in that sense, 
we can help him to open very important 
doors to the good life—and that is what 
literature is most of all good for. 

The first door literature can help the 
student to open for himself is the door 
to a richer and more satisfying emo- 
tional and imaginative life. That is one 
of the most important doors in life. 
Upon whether it is properly opened or 
not may hang the question of whether 
or not the individual pupil ever achieves 
a stable and satisfying psychic life. 

A hundred years ago Henry David 
Thoreau observed that the great major- 
ity of men were living lives of quiet 
desperation rather than the life of na- 
tural joy and transcendental illumina- 
tion which he thought they ought to be 
leading. Leaving Thoreau’s special 
ideas out of the question, I think it 
probable that the majority of men in 
all times have led lives of something 
like desperation, more or less quietly, 
and I think also that there can be no 
doubt at all that Thoreau’s diagnosis 
would be found true of the great ma- 
jority of people in our own time, ex- 
cept that nowadays our desperation is 
less and less quiet. And I submit to you 
that, perhaps in all times, one reason for 
quiet, personal desperation is the in- 
tolerableness of the dim, gray, undiffer- 
entiated nature of much if not all of 
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our daily experience. Most of our ha- 
bitual daily activities have lost their 
power to stimulate our imaginations, 
and even new events more often merely 
frighten or disorganize us than help us 
create significant experience. Now it is 
obviously, I think, one of the great func- 
tions of any culture, and most especially 
of the artistic side of any culture, to 
allay our quiet desperation by giving us 
the opportunity to create vivid, well- 
organized, and satisfying experience. 
One of the measures of the success of 
a culture is, of course, the degree to 
which it affords such opportunities to 
the people who are loyal to it. 

It will be no news to anybody that 
our own culture has been and still is 
passing through a time of troubles in 
this as in other ways. The massive de- 
mands for personal and social readjust- 
ments brought into being by the urban- 
ization and the industrialization of our 
culture have thus far been only partially 
answered, Consequently, confusion and 
cultural erosion, sometimes very pro- 
found cultural erosion, have bedevilled 
many individuals and to a greater or 
lesser extent robbed them of their power 
to experience true esthetic and other 
cultural satisfactions. The result has 
been all the worst manifestations of our 
mass-entertainment industries. Vice and 
perversity, gambling, violence, senti- 
mentality, and brainless sensationalism 
—dozens of forms of vulgarity and 
self-destructiveness—wax rich and ty- 
rannical everywhere (not -just in 
America) in modern society. And they 
are able to do so because they fill, at 
least with something, the gray vacuum 
of our daily desperation. 

Such is the world, sometimes the only 
kind of world, in which the parents of 
our pupils live and in which our pupils 
are growing up. That they need the best 
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—along with the worst, which they will 
get from the mass entertainment indus- 
tries anyway—our culture can give 
them is all too tragically obvious. And 
one of the ways in which they can get 
the best is through the arts, and es- 
pecially literature: if we can teach them 
to really read it. 

But as pupils, that is, as young people, 
they have needs, just as they have 
opportunities and hopes, which their 
elders have outgrown. Being young, our 
pupils, as you teachers know only too 
well, are barbarians. And they are bar- 
barians in two ways: first by natural 
superstition; second, by innocence. 
Their barbarism by natural supersti- 
tion has a physical basis. Since they are 
living in a period of intense physical 
vitality and euphoria, they naturally 
suppose that the physical life and its 
attendant modes of expression are a 
lasting basis for the good life. One 
could not completely disillusion them 
of this superstition if he would, and 
surely one ought not to try. Let them 
make the most of it while they can! The 
danger is that they will grow up con- 
firmed in this superstition and then, 
deserted by euphoria and snap, awake 
some day to a bleak and empty adult 
world. That is what we can help to 
prevent. 

The barbarism of our pupils’ inno- 
cence is also natural, but it is of the 
very greatest immediate concern to us 
as teachers as it is also to all parents. 
All innocently, and ignorantly, children 
are naturally alienated from the society 
and culture in which they have to grow 
up. They understand even less about it 
than adults do, and they often find its 
customs, rituals, laws, rules, and pat- 
terns stupid and intolerable. They balk 
and rebel, conform only gradually, drag 
their feet as they are shoved or enticed 
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from plateau to plateau of learning and 
acceptance. And it is precisely in this 
realm that literature, and the teaching 
of literature, can help to open two more 
important doors to the pupil. By ac- 
customing him to move easily in the 
world of beliefs, ideas, words and other 
symbols, and ways of understanding 
things in general of his culture, litera 
ture can to a young 
reader, the door to a keener perception 
of the world around him. It has been 
surmised that what made Benjamin 
Franklin the greatest man of his age 
was his simple clear-sightedness, his 
ability to see the world of nature and 
the world of men more plainly and ob 
jectively (but in tune with the major 
understandings of his era) than per- 
haps anyone else. Without some meas 
ure of this ability to harmonize with the 
culture of his time and place, to see as 
it sees, no one can be a useful or pros- 
perous citizen. With it, he may be an 
eccentric, or even seriously neurotic, 
and still be a useful, or even an im- 
portant, member of society. 

And finally, not only can the right 
sort, and the right fullness, of literary 
experience help a pupil to a keener per- 
ception of the world around him; it 
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may help open the door to something 
many Americans are intensely (and | 


think often misguidedly) concerned 
over—the door to “loyalty.” 

deal of the bumbling talk 
“loyalty,” by both some of our elected, 
and some of our self-elected, repre 
sentatives has shown that the bumblers 
are dimly aware that there is more to 
the question than the simple test: Is he 
loyal? Will he betray us? Even some 
of the most benighted of the over- 
simplifiers have sensed, however dimly, 
that when you have to ask that ultimate, 
shocking question, when you think you 
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ought to require a gratuitous oath or 
try somehow to force the display of a 
badge of loyalty, something very pre- 
cious and essential has been lost. If the 
history, to take just one of many avail- 
able examples, of Italy under Fascism 
shows anything at all, it shows, and un- 
mistakably, how poisonous to true 
loyalty that kind of outward show, that 
kind of parade and braggadocio about 
loyalty can be. For the essence of true 
loyalty is a full, and largely uncon- 
scious, participation in the life of one’s 
country, in the life of one’s culture. 
Loyalty is a form of love. It is like the 
love one has for his wife, or his best 
friend, or God—he may tell his wife, 
very carefully; he may show it, but 
probably not tell it to his friend; he 
may tell it to God, secretly in prayer: 
but in all four cases of love, he takes 
a very serious risk who would kiss and 
tell. He takes the risk of corrupting his 
love and becoming a hypocrite and a 
cynic. That is what happened to Musso- 
lini—his divisions, some of whom later 
fought magnificently against the Nazis 
out of a quietly self-generated love for 
Italy, were beaten before they fought 
for Il Duce. Their loyalty to him had 
long since been worn away in parades 
and demonstrations; they fought and 
lost like cynics. To understand loyalty, 
one would do much better to read 
Josiah Royce than a list of Senators 
we could all fill out. 

The culture we live in is not, after 
all, quite like the culture of a primitive 
people: it differs in certain important 
ways. Our culture, our “way of life,” 
is so complex that observers are often 
tempted to call it ways of life. Ours is 
a culture of cultures, the heritage of 
an infinitely varied ancestry. Our cul- 
ture has bewildering vertical ramifica- 
tions of economic, educational, and 
social grouping, equally complicated 
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horizontal differences from one re- 
gional, religious, linguistic, or racial 
group to another. It is not that these 
complications are insurmountable. It is 
our proud boast to the world that 
America is in this way, as in others, a 
new experiment in human living in 
which successful unity can be found in 
diversity without obliterating the di- 
versity in the unity; and we are, thank 
God, making progress toward solving 
the problems this experiment presents 
us with. All hope of solving these prob- 
lems rests on understanding from one 
group toward another and on widen- 
ing understanding being communicated 
to our young people as they grow up 
to citizenship. Teaching of every kind 
can help, and has helped immensely, in 
creating those understandings. But the 
creators of literature—especially the 
creators of the American novel from 
the time when, in the generation of 
Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, 
Henry James, Edward Eggleston, and 
their disciples, the problems of Ameri- 
can life first began to be seriously and 
systematically treated in fiction—the 
authors, have made notable contribu- 
tions to our understanding. Anyone 
who thinks and communicates effec- 
tively makes patterned abstractions (of 
words, figures, or whatever it may be) 
and employs them to affect the imagina- 
tions of his audience. The artist has the 
advantage of being able to command 
the whole imagination, powerfully rous- 
ing the emotions, reaching down into 
some of the unconscious depths of the 
mind, for instance, in ways not often 
available to the statistician, the lawyer, 
or the social scientist. And the novelist 
particularly, with his unlimited range 
through human life, his broad scope in 
which to work, has advantages with 
this kind of material which are not 
shared by any other artist except, per- 
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haps, the maker of movies—would you 
call him a cinematist? Almost anyone 
in this room could sit down and in half- 
an-hour make an impressive list of the 
American (or British, French, Spanish, 
Russian, German, and so forth and so 
on) novels which have profoundly 
shaped people’s ways of imagining 
themselves, their countries and socie- 
ties, and the roles which they ought to 
play with regard to those countries or 
societies. In making such books avail- 
able to our pupils, available to them in 
the sense that they “get” the experi- 
ences to be had from the novels, we 
help open doors to new and deeper 
understandings. Making such full, such 
total or “whole” experiences and under- 
standings available, we help them to 
fuller and truer participation in Ameri- 
can life and so toward genuine loyalty. 
The man we have to fear most in 
American life is the bewildered and ali- 
enated bystander, the desperate seeker, 
the lost soul who does not “belong.” 
We have nothing to fear, I believe, 
from the whole-hearted participator, 
no matter how varied or special, how 
many-minded his participation. 

There are two things I have not 
spoken of today, though both are ger- 
mane to what I have been saying. One 
of them is religion. I do not share the 
nineteenth century hope, born of the 
Victorian dilemma, that literature can 
somehow be made an effective substi- 
tute for God. I don’t think it can. But 
I am neither commissioned to talk here 
about religion nor equipped with any 
expertness to talk about it if I had been 
so commissioned. I think literature can 
sometimes do some of the same things 
for people as religion. I think literature 
can do, as I have tried to be careful to 
say, help to do the things I have claimed 
for it today. But I also think that lit- 
erature and religion have their places 
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working side by side in people’s lives, 
not in opposition, not one substituting 
for the other. 

The other thing I have hardly men- 
tioned is specific literature, what novels, 
poems, plays, essays we should turn to 
for the good that is in literature. That 
failure (if it is one) has also been de- 
liberate. One friend urged on me, some- 
what cynicaily, I thought, the advice 
that I must be very concrete about this. 
“They want you to prepare some classes 
for them, so they won’t have to do the 
work,” he said. But I didn’t believe it. 
As teachers of literature you are quite 
as capable as I of selecting the stuff you 
want to teach. The only bit of profes- 
sional pedagogical concern I have to 
urge is that we give a proper place to 
the teaching of literature as such in our 
curricular planning. If literature can 
have anything like the values 1 have 
been claiming for it, then the teaching 
of literature, in the sense I have been 
giving it, is one of the highest func- 
tions, if not the very highest function, 
of the teacher of English. I am cer- 
tainly in no sense a professional in the 
field of English curricula, but as I have 
heard them discussed from time to time, 
I think I have never heard the serious 
teaching of literature for the sake of its 
greatest values discussed. Perhaps this 
is a frontier for curricular research and 
planning, though it may only be my 
ignorance that makes it seem so. 

At any rate, as teachers of literature 
I bid you good cheer. There is the 
greatest and the most pressing need in 
your pupils and within the culture we 
must share with them, for the very best 
work we can do. And this remains true 
whether or not our pupils, their parents, 
and much of the general American com- 
munity realize it only very dimly, or 
even realize it not at all. 
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T IS CLEAR that in our literature pro- 
) ent our first concern is with the 
adolescent and the world with which he 
must come to terms; that literature can 
help him to understand this world and 
himself—to attain maturity; and, fi- 
nally, that all this is noble words alone 
without active teaching, a role which 
goes beyond turning the adolescent out 
to literary pasture and watching him 
graze. 

How much beyond becomes clearer 
when we realize how growth to matur- 
ity in mind and in response to literature 
proceed hand in hand, each promot- 
ing and reenforcing the other and help- 
ing us to structure the teaching of 
literature in the high school. The aware- 
the mature mind become 
important as touchstones, long-range 
goals; immediate goals are the skills 
and understanding without which these 
awareness cannot be developed. It is 
with this interplay of skill and broader 
outcome in reading literature that this 
paper is concerned. 

Floating down the river on the raft 
with Jim, the runaway slave, Huckle- 
berry Finn wrestles with the problem 
of whether or not to turn his friend 
over to the authorities, struggling in 
his mind to adjust to the adult world 
with its puzzling codes. Huck has rid- 
den his raft in every language man can 
print, and adolescents of all places and 
times, like Huck, have inched toward 
maturity as they became aware of the 
complexity of their own motivations. 


nesses of 


Adolescence is a time of bewilderment, 
and often fear, concerning one’s own 
emotions. Resolving his mental conflict, 
Huck explaims, “All right I’ll go to 
hell.” In the privacy of their thoughts, 
many adolescents are convinced that 
they are bound for the same destina- 
tion, and frequently adults with short 
memories are inclined to share that 
view. Our first touchstone then: aware- 
ness of the complexity of human char- ' 
acter. 

And what of the skills and under- 
standings in literature which will pro- 
mote this? Ability to follow character 
development in a selection is basic. Stu- 
dents need to learn the difference be- 
tween development of character and 
metamorphosis, sudden change for 
which no adequate cause appears. Jun- 
ior novels are replete with mousy lit- 
tle heroines, pining away in their wall- 
flowerdom, who blossom into viva- 
ciousness over night because a wise 
aunt comes to town and changes the 
hairdo and style of dress of the pro- 
tagonist—and off she goes to the prom 
with the fullback. In a unit centered 
around personal problems, for example, 
younger students can contrast this type 
of thing to the logical development of 





Dwight Burton is associate professor 
of education, Florida State University, 
and is now to be the editor of this maga- 
sine. He read this paper to the High 
School Section of the NCTE in Detroit, 
November 1954. 
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character within the mousy little hero- 
ine in something like Betty Cavanna’s 
Going on Sixteen. Older students may 
examine metamorphosis of character in, 
perhaps, The Outcasts of Poker Flat. A 
frequent guide question in reading 
should be “Are the person’s acts in time 
of crisis predictable from his char- 
acter?” 

But how is the adolescent reader to 
decide what the person’s character is? 
Charged with characterizing Lady 
Macbeth, the student must infer from a 
variety of clues scattered throughout 
the play. Just as in real life, he may 
have to form his estimates of character 
from what the person says and does 
and how others react to him. In fact, 
this may be the only significant purpose 
in reading certain contemporary short 
stories. Without practice in exercising 
the skill of inferring from clues, the 
student becomes baffled or exasperated 
unless the story presents an orderly 
sequence of events taking him nostalgi- 
cally back to his basic reader in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Discussions of literature should fre- 
quently center around human motiva- 
tions—why characters acted as they did 
and in what ways the students would 
have reacted differently from the char- 
acters. Another guide question for read- 
ing or discussion should be, “Are 
the characters real or merely repre- 
sentatives of convenient categories?” 
In their reading, students enjoy spot- 
ting the stereotyped Swedish house- 
maids, noble savages, eccentric scien- 
tists, stupid Irish policemen, fabulously 
virtuous football coaches who are in- 
terested only in building character. 
Radio programs and motion pictures 
are a good starting point for junior 
high school students studying origi- 
nality in character portrayal. The cari- 


cature of the adolescent himself in the 
Henry Aldrich-Corliss Archer tradition 
is one that goads young people to fury. 

I read recently a junior novel which 
presents a girl’s  single- 
minded campaign to gain the affection 
of her muscular, besweatered quarry 
She succeeds through strategy gained, 
in the words of the publisher, “from 
observing nature and the way of the 
doe who stands quietly to admire the 
beauty of the buck.” Though this was 
a choice of the Junior Literary Guild, 
the mature reader must, like the buck 
probably, snort in disgust. 

This brings us to our second touch- 
stone of the mature mind: a firm un- 
derstanding of the reality in human 
experience and the ability to detect 
oversimplification and falsity in the as- 


teen-aged 


sumptions underlying it. The study of 
literature, the reproduction of expe- 
rience, toward this, but 
again only as the student develops cer 
tain skills. Among these is the ability to 
events 


contributes 


determine cause and effect in 
In a unit on adventure, a guide ques 
tion for the reading might be, ‘Was 
there any preparation for the happen- 
ings, any reason for them in what pre 
cedes, or did they occur purely by 
chance or coincidence?” The fraud of 
wild coincidence and improbability in 
inferior writing can be contrasted to 
the careful plot development and subtle 
foreshadowing of events, however 
strange, in better work. After reading 
an O. Henry story, students may look 
back over the selection to see if thie 
writer purposely léd them astray in 
order to trick them at the end or 
whether the surprise ending could grow 
naturally out of the story. 

But this discrimination rests, in turn, 


upon the student’s developing skill in 
handling various types of plot struc- 
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ture, a skill that does not develop by 
chance. Accustomed to the plot which 
presents a straight chronological se- 
quence of events, the high school student 
needs training in following the story 
which starts with a problem, regresses 
in time to tell how it arose, and moves 
forward in time to tell how it was 
solved, or the one which starts at the 
end, goes back to the beginning, and 
runs to meet the starting point.’ In the 
novel, the student has the problem of 
following several plots involving vari- 
ous groups of characters through hun- 
dred of pages, If he reads /vanhoe, for 
example, he must follow each of four 
contingents of characters through two 
chapters as Scott brings all up to date 
with the sound of a bugle.? Perhaps 
in the unit on adventure some students 
will be ready to deal with the complex- 
ity of Scott’s plot structure; others 
will not. 

Students are prone to evaluate the 
reality of a selection of literature by 
talking about whether or not it is “true 
to life.” Frequently this accolade is 
reserved for the realistic selection 
which presents people and places and 
things familiar to the student. It is 
harder for the adolescent to see that a 
selection like Ethan Brand or even the 
old folk tale of the three wishes which 
W. W. Jacobs adapted in The Monkey's 
Paw, having little connection with ordi- 
nary life as the student knows it, is none- 
theless very “‘true to life.” We can be in- 
terested, then, in teaching the difference 
between material realism and moral 
realism, in providing experiences with 
selections from the naturalistic to the 


* Suggested in unpublished material by Con- 
stance McCullough. 

* Reading in Relation to Experience and Lan- 
guage. Proceedings of the Annual Conference 
on Reading. University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
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symbolistic. All this to build the under- 
standing that any selection is an illusion 
of reality which artists interpret in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Linked closely to this is the technical 
literary matter of point of view. Most 
students are accustomed to the omnis- 
cient point of view, but they find it 
harder to interpret the piece written 
from the point of view of a specific 
character. Ninth-graders might be 
asked to tell how Maureen Daly’s Six- 
teen might have been different if writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of an adult 
rather than a teenager, and older stu- 
dents might be asked the same question 
about Sherwood Anderson’s I’m a 
Fool. Adolescents are sensitive to point 
of view in literature addressed ex- 
pressly to them. They sense the supe- 
riority of Mary Stolz’ introspection to 
the Anne Emery homily based on 
mama-knows- best -the-world-is-hotsy- 
totsy-even-if-you-don’t-think-so- 
at-times. 

Skill in judging authenticity of dia- 
logue and validity of description will 
help the student to inject greater mean- 
ing into his book-report punchline that 
the story was “true to life.” Though 
in no position to judge the authenticity 
of dialogue involving two tradesmen 
of Elizabethan London, most high 
school students may act as critics of 
the speech of American high school 
students or New York dock workers 
or southern politicians. Our unit on 
adventure might be the place for junior 
high school students to discuss this 
bit of conversation by a fifteen year-old 
boy on a frontier army post: “ “You’ve 
got something there, sergeant,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘But I am nonetheless in pos- 
session of an idea of magnitude and 
most exciting prospects.’” And in any 
unit students can be concerned with 
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noting whether description is related 
to the central purpose of the piece and 
actually creates a sensory impression, 
commenting perhaps on the quality of 
description in a recent school novel 
which gets along with: “The gym was 
surprisingly large and well equipped. 
... The field itself was adequate, even 
mildly impressive. . . . The modern, 
beautifully equipped shop, filled with 
glistening machines which caused his 
heart to hammer faster.” 

Behind the adolescent facade of hot- 
rods, bebop, and homecoming queens 
lies an abiding, though largely un- 
spoken, preoccupation with the matter 
of what people do with their lives. 
Thus to the third touchstone of the ma- 
turing mind: concern with a set of val- 
ues by which to regulate life. How 
obviously related to this is the literature 
program! 

Skillful organized 


teachers have 


units on “The Romantic and Realistic 


Approaches to Life,” “The Small 
Town in American Literature,” “In- 
gredients of Success,” “Attitudes To- 
ward Death in Poetry’”—all these ori- 
ented in the concern with values and 
the contribution literature can make to 
their contemplation. But again, litera- 
ture can be of little effect in illuminat- 
ing and illustrating values to the stu- 
dent who has not established a bedrock 
of skills and understandings in reading. 

We have assumed without warrant 
frequently that students are equal to 
the peculiar reading difficulties posed 
by the various forms of literature. I 
might illustrate development of skills 
in reading one type—biography. In the 
junior high school, narrative  biog- 
raphy, a natural bridge from fiction, is 
most important. But comprehension 
and enjoyment of the form in the 
senior high school is enhanced if stu- 


dents learn some of the ways in which 
expository biographies are organized. 
Within the unit, say, on “Ingredients 
of Success,” one student may read a 
biography of Walter Reuther which 
deals with various influences upon him 
—his family, his trip around the world, 
his reading. Another student reads a 
study of Albert Schweitzer through an 
anlysis of key episodes in his life. The 
teacher can give some preliminary pre- 
paration for these various techniques 
in biography, and the students, with the 
teacher, may work out a checklist for 
use in the reading. Learning that he 
should be concerned with the docu- 
mentation of the writer, the student 
might be suspicious of a recent biog- 
raphy of Carlos Romulo based almost 
entirely on Romulo’s own speeches and 
writings. Of course, this skill began 
early as the reader, in junior high 
school years, selected from Sitting Bull, 
Champion of his People or Custer’s 
Last Stand incidents which might have 
been based on fact and those obviously 
fictitious. The checklist would indicate 
too, no doubt, that an awareness of the 
biographer’s relationship to his subject 
is important, and the student would be 
more inclined to take seriously Mabel 
Robinson’s biography of Louis Agassiz 
than one by a person with no back- 
ground in science. 

Recently I discussed Michener’s The 
Bridges at Toko-Ri with a young lady 
in the twelfth grade who was much 
chagrined because the hero is killed 
at the end of the story. She interpreted 
my satisfaction with his fate as sadism 
or morbidity even though on page 143 
the theme is stated quite clearly: why a 
young American who would like to be 
watching the University of Colorado's 
team play basketball must instead die 
in a rice paddy in Korea. In short, the 
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hero had to die in the novel. But the 
young lady was accustomed, I suppose, 
to the Hollywod ending of something 
like The Snows of Kilimanjaro in 
which morning found the vultures gone 
from the trees, the fever gone from 
Gregory Peck, and the sun beaming 
over the continent of Africa, Perhaps 
I am too cynical. As a high school stu- 
dent, I had difficulty perceiving why 
Macbeth was a tragedy when the forces 
of good so obviously triumphed at the 
end. I suggested that it was because 
the main character was killed, but my 
teacher told me that was the wrong 
answer and supplied the right one. 
My immediate point is that if stu- 
dents really are to contemplate values 
through literature, they must develop 
skill in discovering the theme of a selec- 
tion and be able to relate details to it. 
Most high school students will have little 
difficulty in following the sequence of 


events in an adventure story, but they 


need training in reading selections 
which merely create an effect or reveal 
a character or present an idea in subtle 
fashion. Group reading and discussion 
of such selections will help students to 
look for the allegorical roots of surface 
events and to relate ideas to symbols. 
In a unit on “Backcountry America,” 
students may be introduced to the 
elementary symbolism of the blue wil- 
low plate in Doris Gates’ always-men- 
tioned story, the wolverine in Annix- 
ter’s Swiftwater, and the black coffee 
in James Street’s Goodbye, My Lady. 
This done, they later can ponder the 
symbolic value of the green light which 
Jay Gatsby sees at the end of Daisy’s 
dock or the indefinable sound of a 
breaking cord in The Cherry Orchard. 
Well conceived guide questions will 
help students to center attention on im- 
portant details. 


My earlier reference to Macbeth and 
my high school teacher was meant to 
imply that we will not be content, of 
course, with mere statement of abstract 
themes—even by the students them- 
selves. I once found myself gingerly re- 
fereeing an argument between two high 
school seniors on whether or not the 
relationsip between the officer and 
nurse in A Farewell to Arms was really 
immoral. That was signficant to those 
adolescents whether or not relevant to 
Hemingway’s theme. An adolescent’s 
emotional involvement in a selection 
may not be measured by his ability to 
verbalize the theme. Though the teach- 
er cannot guarantee emotional involve- 
ment, he can bring students together 
with selections in which the peaks of 
human emotion are reconstructed in the 
currency of adolescence. Unless this is 
done, the teaching of reading skills is 
a sterile labor. My purpose has been to 
indicate some intellectual factors in the 
reading experience which may facili- 
tate this imaginative entry. 

But perhaps as a practical address 
this is a disappointment. I have said 
nothing directly of certain perennial 
perplexities in the teaching of literature 
about which we frequently argue, 
battle-scarred issues which recall to me 
a vision of the weathered wooden poles 
in my grandfather’s garden on which 
each year a new crop of beans climbed, 
was harvested, and withered away. Yet 
our constant stress this morning on the 
student as the point of departure, our 
insistence that his experiences with 
literature contribute toward maturity 
in his inner and outer life may help to 
put some of these problems in perspec- 
tive. 

The pros and cons of teaching cer- 
tain so-called “classics” still resound 
among us. The holy grail which some 
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teachers seek is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “How can I make The IJdylls of 
the King interesting to my third period 
class?” Perhaps the answer is, “You 
cannot—not to all the class.” More 
fruitful is the quest for answers to 
other questions. What experiences of 
the heart and mind should these third 
period students have through study of 
literature? What selections will most 
likely provide those experiences ? 

How to organize the literature pro- 
gram—by types, by themes or topics, 
by chronological survey—is another of 
the poles in the garden. No magic, no 
sixty-day guaranty comes with any 
plan. On the Day of Judgment, teach- 
ers of literature will be adjudged as 
the quick and the dull and not accord- 
ing to their scheme of organization. No 
doubt the best high school programs 
are eclectic in their basis of organiza- 
tion. Our stress on the student as the 
point of departure jndicates certain ad- 
vantages for teaching units of litera- 
ture around topics or themes. The great 
advantage may be that we can start 
with aspects of experience which stu- 
dents recognize as important; we have 
an inherently better chance of interest- 
ing that third period class. Secondly, 
we have a greater opportunity to adjust 
the necessarily group process of teach- 
ing to a room full of individuals often 
startlingly disparate in their potentiali- 
ties for intellectual and emotional ad- 
venture. Unable to deal profitably with 
the same selection or series of authors, 
they still may deal with the same 
theme or problem, and they still may 
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develop greater skill in reading biog- 
raphy, in following plot structure, in rec- 
ognizing symbolism. It is the teaching of 
these things within a live context where 
technique blends with idea and impres- 
sion that distinguishes the teacher 
from the drill sergeant or the head- 
waiter in literature, roles sometimes 
confused. And this is the essential dis- 
tinction and not who is a progressive 
and who is a traditionalist. 

How difficult to say much that is 
original about the teaching of literature 
to the youth of today! Why, even be- 
fore reading this paper we knew that it 
was a compound of adolescent psy- 
chology, knowledge of literature, es- 
thetic sensitivity and insight, and prac- 
tical methodology. And its end result? 
Perhaps something like this: “Jesse 
slouched in his chair . . . and took in 
the beauty of the words . . . the words 
about marvels that only his fancy could 
picture; the prairies so different from 
the swamp and so far away... . Out 
there the winds sang high and free. 
Thus the words said. Here in his world 
the winds hummed and sobbed, crying 
for something that had no answer... all 
this the mystery that the old man felt 
and could not say, this miracle of man’s 
life on God’s earth.’”® 

If we did not know that Jesse was an 
illiterate old man hearing a pulp west- 
ern story read by his fourteen-year-old 
nephew, we might think he was a stu- 
dent in the hands of a capable teacher 
of literature. 


*James Street, Goodbye, My Lady, New 


York: Lippincott, 1954, pp. 137-133. 











Two-Ring Circus in Mass Media 





Frank B. Jacobson 


T HREE years ago, for the first time in 
the school’s history, senior students 
at Monterey Union High School did 
not begin their fourth year of required 
English with the reading of Beowulf. 
They read instead a newspaper, their 
community’s own Monterey Peninsula 
Herald, And in an English course en- 
tirely devoted to a critical study of the 
mass media of communication! If some 
were interested in Beowulf, they were 
encouraged to enroll in World Litera- 
ture, just as those who had creative am- 
bitions of their own were encouraged 
to enroll in Creative Writing. These 
two courses also were taught for the 
first time just three years ago. 

Thus, the English department at- 
tempted to individualize instruction. 
And not by discovering ingenious ways 
to make a traditional senior curriculum 
palatable to all seniors! The introduc- 
tion of new subject matter at the senior 
level proved stimulating for students 
and teachers alike. All went well—ex- 
cept with Subject A. 

The Subject A Examination in Eng- 
lish given by the University of Cali- 
fornia to entering freshmen proved, 
along with similar examinations given 
by other colleges and universities in the 
state, a most troublesome reminder that 
new subject matter wasn’t enough. Our 
showing was miserable. And _ the 
Herald pointedly reminded us and the 
public of our weakness. Thus English 
11 came into being, a one-semester 
course in composition, required at the 
senior level of all college-preparatory 
students. 
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Then came the six-period day! 

A required fourth year of English 
for all students was now out of the 
question. To require all college-prepar- 
atory seniors to take English 11 meant 
that World Literature and Creative 
Writing, both of which were drawing 
heavily upon the academic ranks, 
would go a-begging for students. And, 
alas! the hardest blow of all: the one- 
semester course in composition was not 
helping us improve our record on Sub- 
ject A. 

We decided, therefore, on the fol- 
lowing: English 4, the so-called “regu- 
lar’ senior English course in mass 
media of communication, would be an 
elective senior course. English 11, while 
retaining its writing emphasis, would 
be extended to a full year’s length and 
reorganized around the same subject 
matter as English 4. The course would 
be required of all college-preparatory 
students who failed a Subject-A-type 
examination given them by the depart- 
ment. Students who passed the exami- 
nation would be required to take a 
fourth year of English in one of the 
electives, preferably World Literature 
or Creative Writing. 





Frank B. Jacobson is chairman of the 
English department in the Monterey, 
California, Union High School. This 
paper is based upon a talk presented at 
the NCTE convention in Los Angeles 
in November, 1953—the more valuable 
because of another year’s experience 
with the plan described. 
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Though both English 4 and English 
11 are organized around the same sub- 
ject matter, each course has its own par- 
ticular skills emphasis and methods of 
treating subject matter. While the Eng- 
lish 4 class places emphasis upon the 
critical use of the mass media for in- 
formation and entertainment ‘in adult 
living, English 11 places emphasis upon 
the mass media as sources of experi- 
ence and ideas for writing and as aids 
to future learning. And as English 4 
places greater emphasis upon reading, 
observing and listening, English 11 
places greater emphasis upon writing 
and speaking clearly and emphatically. 
For purposes of illustration, let’s con- 
sider the first quarter (nine weeks) of 
the two courses. 

The subject matter of the first quar- 
ter in both English 4 and 11 may be 
roughly divided into three areas. First, 
understanding the functions of lan- 
guage: learning to distinguish between 
the verbal and extensional world, be- 
tween the language of reports and that 
containing judgment and inference; 
learning to determine the meanings of 
words on the basis of their contexts; 
and recognizing and communicating 
within the framework of language’s 
double function.’ Second, learning to 
think clearly: judging facts, judging 

*Chapters 1-6 in S. I. Hayakawa’s Language 
in Thought and Action (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1949). 


English 4 





Learning to identify the six functions of a 
newspaper, students working in groups of 
four or five skim papers, find examples of 
each function and label them, prepare bulle- 
tin board displays or scrapbooks. Samples 
drawn from single newspaper illustrate im- 
portance of locale and how it shapes con- 
tent of newspaper. 
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authorities, and analyzing propaganda 
techniques. Third, and obviously sub- 
ject matter of the first two areas is 
directly applied here, using and evalu- 
ating newspapers: having reasons for 
reading the newspaper, knowing some 
characteristics of a good newspaper, 
knowing the functions of a newspaper 
and how it operates, distinguishing be- 
tween the news function and the edi- 
torial function, developing methods of 
reading the newspaper, and under- 
standing the factors that alter the 
news.” 

Generally knowledge in these areas is 
acquired by first posing a problem for 
the class; for example: How could ad- 
vertising possibly influence the editorial 
policy of the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald? The class arrives at tentative 
answers to the question on the basis of 
class discussion, Last, they turn to 
sources (books, pamphlets, films, per- 
sonnel of the paper, etc.) for other pos- 
sible answers. It is in the employing of 
the knowledge gained that the differ- 
ences between the two courses are to be 
noted. In parallel columns below an 
attempt has been made to indicate how 
students in the two classes use the an- 
swers they find to some of the questions 
raised. 

* Geraldine Saltzberg, Knowing Your News- 
paper (New York: World Book Co., 1953) and 
Per G. Stensland and Larry Dennis, Keeping up 


With the News (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1951). 


English 11 

Learning to identify the six functions of a 
newspaper, students prepare a class news- 
paper devoted to school subjects. Each stu- 
dent attempts writing in two of the forms. 
Selections are edited by class-selected edi- 
torial board and published. Good experience 
in proofreading copy. Students very partic- 
ular about each other’s work. 
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English 4 


English 11 





Developing a vocabulary of words fre- 
quently appearing in the newspaper, stu- 
dents list words they don’t know, drawn 
from reading. Class study list compiled. 


Learning to identify the key facts in a news 
story, students chart the who, what, where, 
how, and when found in leads. 


Having interest in some current issue-—pref- 
erably local—stimulated by class discussion, 
students read newspaper to answer ques- 
tions about the issue. 


In learning how the newspaper operates, 
some students, acting as a committee, con- 
tact members of the newspaper staff and ar- 
range for guest lectures, tape recorded in- 
terviews, etc. (The sports editor happens to 
be a favorite!) 


Other committees prepare bulletin board 
displays of page make-up, advertising lay- 
out; exhibitions of materials in newspaper 
publishing—engravings, wire photos, mats, 
etc.; and one excellent photographic essay 
was put together by four camera bugs—a 
series of excellent shots illustrating the 
principal steps in newspaper production. 


Learning to identify propaganda devices, 
members of groups gather and label the var- 
ious devices as used in advertising. These 
make interesting bulletin board displays as 
well as scrapbooks. Much is learned about 
advertising techniques also. 


Learning to spot hidden editorial policy, stu- 
dents analyze a newspaper to find evidence 
of slanting, judgment. A comparison of the 
manner in which two or more big city news- 
papers treat a similar topic is useful here. 


Learning to judge between two authorities, 
students given two news stories treating a 
controversial subject and given data con- 
cerning sources of each story. Deciding on 
basis of criteria which authority is probably 
the more dependable. 


Meanings of new words found in newspaper 
determined by careful study of verbal con- 
text. Words carefully weighed to determine 
presence of bias or slanting. 


Learning how a news story differs in or- 
ganization from an essay, students attempt 
rewriting of news stories in essay form. 
(This helps somewhat to undo the harm 
done by newspaper methods of organiza- 
tion. ) 


Students encouraged to read newspaper to 
find issues to raise. Class discussion stimu- 
lates further reading. Editorials written. 
Students cautioned to have facts to back up 
opinion. 


In learning how the newspaper operates, 
students individually arrange for interviews 
with members of the newspaper staff and 
write up their interviews. The best are se- 
lected by editorial board and read to class. 


Although individual work is preferred, one 
very successful project was the publishing 
of a book on the subject of the history and 
modern methods of printing. Each member 
of the group wrote one chapter. One of the 
camera bugs was borrowed from English 4 
to illustrate their book, The group as a 
whole edited the book, and one member 
assembled and bound it. 


Learning to identify propaganda devices, 
students try their hand at writing propa- 
ganda (political, advertising, war-time, in- 
stitutional, etc.). They learn particularly the 
value of affectiye connotations in words. 


Learning to “write down the middle,” stu- 
dents choose a controversial subject from 
the news and write three different treat- 
ments of it: one heavily in favor, one heav- 
ily against, and one that balances favorable 
and unfavorable comment. 


Learning to judge between two or more 
authorities, each student tries to find author- 
ities on a given topic, and evaluates on 
basis of criteria and writes critical evalua- 
tion of authorities. Good experience in com- 
paring and contrasting. 





i 
» 









TWO-RING CIRCUS IN MASS 


We have as yet too little conclusive 
evidence to argue that the revised Eng- 
lish 11 course is the answer to the prob- 
lem of Subject A. While it is encourag- 
ing to note some improvement in our 
record, it is even more encouraging to 
have our students return from our local 
junior college (Monterey Peninsula 
College) to exclaim that not only does 
their instructor worry them with unity, 
coherence, and emphasis, but he also 
worries them with the skills of critical 
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thinking! The college instructors seem 
pleased with our program. As for our 
(so-called?) average students, cer- 
tainly the transition from Beowulf to 
the present subject matter seems worth- 
while, especially since their language 
needs seem to be more social than liter- 
ary. The program is, of course, what 
the title of the paper suggests, but what 
program that attempts individualizing 
of instruction isn’t just that—a circus, 
indeed! 


Our Adolescents and Their World—[Continued from page 267] 


been. So often high school students who 
cannot write, and who never will, tell 
us how they suffer through composition 
after composition while they might be 
appreciating reading within their com- 
petence. Far more of our children have 
the capacity to enjoy literature than to 
produce it; to too many, | believe, Eng- 
lish is a series of frustrations rather 
than a stimulus to intellectual and emo- 
tional growth and further reading. On 
the other hand many are finding deep 
satisfactions through reading and 
strength to meet perplexing problems. 
We can, I hope, look forward to in- 
creasing recognition of these potential 
values in the English curriculum. If, 
for example, courage in the face of at- 
tack on freedom and constitutional 
right is not our pattern today, it used to 
be, and we have a magnificent heritage 
of devotion to freedom to offer our 
young people in our American litera- 
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ture. If Rubirosa and his multiple wives 
and would-be wives is presented in 
some circles as the American male 
ideal, we can challenge this distortion 
through many examples in our litera- 
ture of stable, decent, creative family 
living. If blind conformity to who- 
knows-what appears to have top prior- 
ity in the value scales today, young 
people can find in our literature respect 
for individuality, for creativity, and for 
originality. By literature I do not mean 
only the voices of cold decadence and 
avant-garde impersonal schizophrenic 
—or worse, phony-schizophrenic—out- 
pourings, but writing that evokes a deep 
emotional response through its genuine- 
ness, warmth and understanding of hu- 
man values. The dreams of our adoles- 
cents are creative and searching for 
positive, meaningful values ; such litera- 
ture can spark the dreams and help 
them find fruition. 
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Joaching. Short. Stories 


T HE TEACHING of the fiction in an- 
thologies used in the modern high 
school often presents a problem, even 
to those who are highly skilled in other 
phases of their work. It is indeed a 
challenge to make an assignment and 
to conduct a discussion which will re- 
sult in pupils’ both knowing and liking 
a story. It is even more difficult to 
develop in pupils skill in talking about 
a story in terms of the personality of 
the characters, the setting and action of 
the story, and the manner of life of the 
people depicted. A few cautions and 
some suggestions concerning class pro- 
cedure may help in meeting these chal- 
lenges. 

Highly satisfactory results do not 
often come from assigning reading of 
fiction to be done outside of class with- 
out some preliminary preparation in 
the class group; and seldom do desired 
results come from asking the students, 
one after the other, to answer the ques- 
tions for study provided by the an- 
thologists who compiled the text. Best 
results may not be expected from the 
oral reading by pupils of paragraph 
after paragraph, even though a brief 
time is taken for each pupil to tell what 
he has read or for the class to talk about 
the words he has found troublesome. 
This is not to say that questions in- 
cluded by the compilers of anthologies 
are not helpful. They are, and may 
profitably be read with care by both 
teachers and pupils. Nor is it to say 
that under the guidance of some teach- 
ers the discussion of a piece of fiction 
will not be highly stimulating no matter 
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what method is used. Yet, in most cases, 
best results are obtained 1) when the 
introduction to the new story is care- 
fully made by the teacher during a 
class period, 2) when the pupils are 
given definite guidance for their out- 
of-class reading, 3) when there is va- 
riety in the ways of approaching fiction 
in class discussions, and 4) when all 
class members can identify themselves 
with the class discussions. 

A good time to introduce a new story 
is during the last of a period which has 
been used in part to finish up another 
bit of work. The first of such a period 
may be given to talking about answers 
on papers being returned and to the 
attendant correction of errors. It may 
be given to oral reports by students of 
activities in which they have partici- 
pated. It may be given to student evalu- 
ation of what was accomplished in the 
last unit of work or in the year’s work 
up until this time, It may be given to a 
look forward in which the young people 
think together of the things they have 
yet to learn if they are to reach goals 
which they have set for: themselves. 

The amount of time given to the in- 
troduction of a new story would de- 
pend upon how much could be spared 
from the other work planned for that 
class period. Should all the time de- 
sired not be available, only one brief 
question might be used to challenge the 
thinking of the boys and girls before 
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they begin their reading. If, for in- 
stance, the story is “The Necklace” by 
Guy de Maupassant, the question ‘What 
would you do if you had borrowed some 
expensive bit of jewelry to wear to a 
party and had lost it?” raised by Ross, 
Thompson, and Lodge as they intro- 
duce the story in Adventures in Read- 
ing, could be considered briefly. 
Further thought on the question and 
the reading of the story to see the choice 
taken by this couple would then consti- 
tute the assignment. It would be hoped 
that there would also be time to permit 
some talk about the meaning of such 
non-American terms as “family of 
clerks,” “no dowry,” “no expecta- 
tions,” and “Ministry of Public 1n- 
struction,” all of which occur in the 
first paragraph. These terms, no doubt, 
are intelligible to the best readers, but 
they may be practically meaningless to 
many in the class. Aside from the need 
to make clear to the pupils what they 
are to look for in reading, there is no 
one point which the teacher who is 
giving an assignment in the reading of 
fiction needs to remember more con- 
stantly than that the unfamiliar proves 
a barrier. 

The actual reading of the first part 
of a new story in class is often good. 
This permits the establishment of the 
setting, the introduction of at least 
some of the characters, and the discus- 
sion of terms likely to give trouble. In 
“The Necklace” the reading might go 
no further than the end of the second 
paragraph. That would permit the in- 
troduction of Mathilde Loisel as a poor 
but beautiful girl. It would also give 
some indication of her unhappiness. At 
that point the boys might be asked to 
consider the question, Would you like 
for your wife to be like Mme. Loisel? 


*Harcourt, Brace, 1952. 
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The question for the girls could be, 
Wherein was Mme. Loisel’s situation 
not too deplorable? The pupils might 
be asked to make a preliminary de- 
cision concerning their answers at the 
end of the first section of the story, then 
to complete the reading to see if their 
first opinions hold. 

Such an introduction of the story 
with such an assignment is likely to 
bring the pupils to class the next day 
quite eager to tell what they think. 
Some would maintain a stout defense 
of Mme. Loisel; others would have 
little appreciation of her. Some would 
not be impressed by her distress, point- 
ing out that she had a servant to help 
with the housework and a husband who 
provided for her actual needs, praised 
her cooking, and tried to give her what 
she wanted. Others would be under- 
standing of her longing for a more 
costly way of life. Evaluation of M. 
Loisel as a husband would bring from 
some of the girls expressions of ap- 
proval and from others censure for 
trying too hard to please his wife. The 
boys would either try to justify his 
willingness to deny himself in order to 
give his pretty wife a taste of the type 
of life she longed for, or they would 
condemn him as spineless. They all 
would note that when the crisis arose, 
it was he who made the decisions. The 
exchange of ideas about this couple 
and a consideration of their moral 
stamina and their judgment should pro- 
vide for every member of the class not 
only an opportunity to form an opinion, 
but also the chance to express it and 
to justify it. The class might then 
glance over the study helps given in 
the text to see if there are points that 
the group might talk about briefly. From 
these study helps, or from the class, 
might come a suggestion for a writing 
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assignment, a word-study lesson, or a 
plot analysis study for the next assign- 
ment. 

But fiction should not always be 
handled in the same way. Boys and 
girls grow tired of the same approach. 
Teachers need to keep in mind that 
there are probably many good ways of 
presenting any topic, ways that have 
not yet been tried, The fact that a thing 
has always been done just one way is 
no real justification for refusing to 
make a change. 

The story, “The Silver Mine,” by 
Selma Lagerlof could be introduced in 
much the same way as suggested for 
“The Necklace.” The one question pre- 
sented hurriedly at the end of a class 
period could be, “In what does the 
wealth of a country consist ?’”? The stu- 
dents could be asked to formulate their 
answer to this question, to read the 
story thoughtfully, and then to re-ex- 
amine their answer. If time permitted, 
several questions directed toward con- 
sideration of character traits could be 
used, But “The Silver Mine” could be 
handled in an entirely different way. 
It is a story within a story and it is 
difficult for some pupils to understand. 
It would be well for this story to be 
taken up only when sufficient time is 
available to permit the class’s reading 
together as far as the beginning of the 
parson’s story to the king.* The teacher 
might then ask the class to complete the 
reading, keeping in mind the possibility 
of the class’s making a movie of the 
story. Each pupil might be asked to de- 
cide how he would film the opening 
scene, what members of the class he 
would cast in the various roles, and 


* Suggested by the editors of Adventures in 
Reading. 

*Some texts summarize for the 
this first part of the story. 


students 
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what other scenes he would want in- 
cluded. 

In the next class period the group 
could reach agreement on the scene 
with which the film should open and 
decide what action and words should 
accompany it. It could agree on what 
scenes should follow in order and on 
which members of the class should 
play speakirg parts. The discussion of 
these and other matters—as angles 
from which various scenes should be 
taken, ways of conveying the idea of 
the flashback, the expression on the 
face of the king at various times, and 
what the closing scene should include— 
would enable every pupil to have a con- 
tribution to make. 

Follow-up assignments could include 
the writing of a senario by one group, 
the preparation of a Scandinavian pro- 
gram by another, the description of the 
costumes of the country in the era of 
the story by another, and the collection 
and showing of pictures of the Scandi- 
navian country-side by still another. 
These would permit participation on a 
variety of interest and ability levels. 

A third story that is often found in 
ninth-grade anthologies is “The Ran- 
som of Red Chief” by O. Henry. This 
story could be treated in either of the 
ways already described. Yet, since peo- 
ple are turning today more and more to 
fiction as a means of understanding 
themselves and others, it would be in- 
teresting to request the boys and girls 
to read this story for anthropological 
and ecological references. O. Henry, a 
native of North Carolina, knew the 
South well, and a careful examination 
of this story for references to the sur- 
face of the earth and its composition, 
to the climate, to the plants and ani- 
mals, to houses and to articles of house- 
hold furnishings, to clothes and foods, 
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to ways of making a living, to religion, 
and to characteristic patterns of speech 
and action would reveal much of the 
life of the region. 

The preparation period for assign- 
ing this story might begin with a dis- 
cussion of the need of the people of the 
United States to understand other peo- 
ples of the world—those of the Near 
East, of the Far East, of Latin 
America, of South Africa, of Russia, 
even of France and of England. The 
teacher might talk informally about the 
way in which students of societies and 
cultures approach their problem. He 
might mention very briefly the work 
done by such scholars as William Sum- 
ner, Frank Boaz, Margaret Mead, Ruth 
Benedict and Paul Sears. He, or a pupil, 
might say something ofthe emphasis 
placed upon the interrelationship of 
living things and their environment by 
writers like John Steinbeck and George 
Stewart. How many of these ideas 
could be introduced would, of course, 
depend upon the class, but pupils often 
remember topics the teacher talks about 
casually more easily than facts she tries 
to pound into them. Certainly any class 
could have called to its attention the 
opportunity it has to turn to the litera- 
ture of a region of the world, the litera- 
ture of a nation, or the literature of a 
sub-region of the United States for em- 
bodiments of culture. 

In their out-of-class reading the 
pupils could be asked to look for the 
more obvious references, as those to 
plants, animals, and foods. They might 
also be asked to note especially any 
action which they think might be one 
that occurs time and again in that area 
so that it would not be considered 
unusual—such characteristic patterns 
of action as Sam’s lighting his pipe and 
leaning back against a rock, or the one 


man plowing a dun mule early in the 
morning. In the next period's discus- 
sion such topics as the lay of the land, 
evidences of law and order, media of 
communication, and means of trans- 
portation could be brought out. Means 
of making a living—either named or 
implied—reference to houses and to 
household furnishings, and references 
to religion would throw additional light 
on the culture patterns of the life in 
rural Alabama at the time of the story. 
Speculation as to the season of the year 
—based on references to school, to 
farming activity, to the length of the 
twilight period, and to assumptions that 
might be made about the weather— 
would call for careful rereading, while 
a look at a topographical map would 
give assistance in determining the sec- 
tion of Alabama in which one might ex- 
pect to find such a village as Summit. 

This story, of course, is humorous by 
intent and full of malapropisms, but 
pupils become adept in knowing what 
to subtract for emphasis through ex- 
aggeration. They are able also to allow, 
when it occurs, for didactic purpose, 
and with guidance, come to recognize 
other influences on writers of fiction, as 
fashions in criticism and editorial poli- 
cies of influential magazines, 

One story alone, of course, cannot 
give a complete picture of a region, but 
the approach to fiction outlined for 
“The Ransom of Red Chief” provides 
one way of helping people understand 
those who live in regions other than 
their own. A follow-up assignment for 
the class discussion of this story might 
be the studying of another story placed 
in the same region. Or, the pupils might 
decide to group themselves and have 
each group examine several stories 
from each of several regions of the 

[Continued on page 307] 








Farewell! 


The English Journal is to have a new 
editor, After thirty-nine years’ work on 
the magazine, Wilbur Hatfield gives way 
to Dwight Burton, of the State University 
of Florida, The retiring editor asks your 
forbearance while he speaks for a moment 
in the first person singular. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English was organized at Thanksgiving, 
1911, by James F. Hosic and others, In 
January, 1912, Volume I, No. 1 of the 
English Journal appeared, with Mr. Hosic 
carrying the financial and editorial respon- 
sibility. He continued to carry these re- 
sponsibilities for ten years, and as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Council to do much 
of the planning and direction of Council 
activities, During this period the organ- 
ization and the magazine became firmly 
established. 

In 1917 I was employed as assistant 
editor. This association with the work of 
the magazine and with Dr. Hosic’s think- 
ing proved very valuable to me. At the 
Boston convention of the Council in 1920 
I was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Council, and in 1922 I assumed entire 
responsibility for the Journal. Because 
my work with the magazines took me to 
the Council-/ournal office every day, I was 
almost automatically re-elected secretary- 
treasurer every year. 

In three decades the situation changed 
greatly. The founding of the Elementary 
English Review (now just Elementary 
English) and of College English have 
left the English Journal free to devote all 
its space to secondary-school interests, In 
spite of the Depression, World War II, 
and Korea, the circulation increased al- 
most continuously. To tell a long story 
very briefly, in 1922 the Journal had 4,000 
subscribers; in 1953 the Journal and 
College English together had more than 
16,000 subscribers. Much of this gain 
should be credited to the earnest work 
of many of the Council’s Public Relations 





Representatives, under the devoted and 
inspiring leadership of Harold A. Ander- 
son, The Council’s other activities had 
grown also—more committees, pamphlets, 
monographs, recordings. The magazines 
too had become more complex and time- 
consuming, especially the departments. I 
was spread so thin I could not do anything 
with even half satisfaction. 

The Council’s greater income and the 
accumulation of reserve funds made it pos- 
sible for the Executive Committee of the 
Council to employ Dr. J. N. Hook, of the 
Universty of Illinois, to give the majority 
of his time as Executive Secretary. He 
began his work in September 1953, and 
already the results of his energy and skill 
are apparent. Next, the Council purchased 
the English Journal and College English 
in July 1954. Now the Executive Com- 
mittee has employed separate editors for 
these two magazines—both personable, 
thoroughly trained young men who had 
already demonstrated unusual ability. 
Each of them will be able to concentrate 
his thinking upon the needs and desires of 
a single group of readers. 

That the new editor of the English 
Journal seems to have views of education 
very similar to my own and may be ex- 
pected to follow a generally similar edi- 
torial policy makes retirement easier. I 
have been guided by a few major ideas, 
which at the risk of oversimplification, I 
shall attempt to state here. 

First, human beings learn only by expe- 
rience, direct or indirect; and the greater 
vividness of direct experience makes 
learning through it more thorough and 
more lasting. Progress is most rapid when 
the learner is having unforced direct ex- 
perience and is guided by indirect ex- 
perience—that is, by the reported or ob- 
served experience of others. The direct 
experience furnishes the dynamic; the in- 
direct experience may reveal pitfalls and 
short cuts. Teachers set the stage for direct 
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experience, give a moderate amount of ad- 
vice, make texts and other materials avail- 
able. This principle reduces to a minimum 
both teacher presentation of unsought in- 
formation and drill unmotivated by pres- 
ent need. 

Reading literature is at once both direct 
and indirect experience. It is direct experi- 
ence with literature ; we learn to read and 
love literature only by reading it with 
satisfaction. Such reading is indirect ex- 
perience through literature just in so far 
as we enter into it with lively imagination. 
But compulsory reading does not provide 
experience in choosing to read rather than 
to watch pictures or to play games, nor in 
choosing what one will read, and therefore 
it affects post-school life very little. 

Making well considered decisions, with- 
out unfair selfish bias, is perhaps the most 
desirable trait or habit an adult may ex- 
hibit. Then youth should have experience 
in making—not just witnessing—such 
decisions. Of course youth needs help as 
well as opportunity to acquire this most 
difficult ability. Under present conditions 
the school must shoulder some of the re- 
sponsibility for providing experience in 
making decisions, This should include the 
exercise of initiative; not all the activities 
of a class should be predetermined by the 
teacher. 

Another fundamental principle is that 
truth can take care of itself if given a fair 
chance. Neither teacher nor editor can be 
certain that his view rather than that of a 
student or contributor is right. It follows 
that open discussions, sometimes without 
conclusions, are desirable in the classroom, 
and in a magazine a free forum for all 
shades of opinion. 

Third, the teaching of language has in 
the last two decades been moving in the 
right directions: (1) More and more we 
depend upon imitation and guided use to 
develop habitual language patterns. (2) 
Every linguistic scholar recognizes divided 
usage not only in pronunciations but also 
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in forms of pronouns and numbers of 
verbs. (3) Study of grammar should 
seek to reveal the signals—word order, 
word inflections, and vocal pauses and in- 
tonations—by which we indicate to others 
the relations of words in our sentences. 
This may build language power as well 
as more conformity to cultivated usage. 

Yes, thirty years is a long time, and 
often the work has been taxing ; but it has 
been almost pure pleasure. To know 
the thousands of splendid people in the 
Council, to work intimately with the many 
brilliant and altruistic leaders, is one of 
the greatest privileges any man could have. 
To see so many people expending time and 
strength without hope of personal return 
enlarges one’s vision of what a heaven this 
earth could be. 

I can not stop without naming a few 
persons to whom my indebtedness goes 
beyond words. First among these comes 
Grace C. Hatfield, the sympathetic wife 
who approved and strengthened my deter- 
mination to make the Journal useful. In 
addition she has for nearly thirty years 
written the reviews of adult fiction and 
general-reader nonfiction. Irene Gruener 
Poling had been Mr. Hosic’s secretary. 
She inspired the office force as it grew, 
kept the financial and organization 
records, transcribed my difficult dicta- 
tion, prompted my imperfect memory for 
names, The assistant editors deserve my 
thanks and yours. Elvira Cabell, Holland 
Roberts, Bert Boothe all served several 
years with quiet efficiency; John DeBoer 
helped on the English Journal longest of 
all, and at one time when I was especially 
engrossed in other Council and personal 
concerns was really the managing editor, 

Farewell! I take my leave with some 
personal sadness, but with happy anticipa- 
tion that Dwight Burton will achieve many 
improvements in English Journal service. 
Farewell! Faze well! 


W. Wilbur Hatfield 
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Shdp 
Speak Up 


“Oh, my students get practice in speech. 
Every student says something every day, 
and they give oral book reports. 1 make 
a point of it.” Thus rationalizes Miss 
Composition. 

But you and I know that this just isn’t 
training in speaking. It’s rationalizing and 
saying that practicing the same old mis- 
takes in a small-talk kind of way is speech 
training. Students do this in every class- 
room, Teachers who try to fool them- 
selves and others in this way are simply 
evading the facts. And, if they only knew 
it, teaching a speech unit is the easiest, 
most natural thing in the world. If teach- 
ing English is teaching communications 
and if forty per cent of communication 
is oral, teachers have an obligation to 
know about and do something about the 
easy fulfillment of the requirement. 

All one has to do to be a successful 
teacher of a unit in speech is to listen 
carefully and tell each student what was 
good about his talk. Whatever the teacher 
likes is usually what an audience will like. 
Teachers who worry about diction, pos- 
ture, pronunciation, enunciation, and such 
matters are worrying about semi-triviali- 
ties that will take care of themselves if 
students really have something to say and 
sufficient confidence to say it. In ninety 
per cent of the cases, students’ minor 
problems will take care of themselves. 
When they don’t? Well, maybe you have 
another Will Rogers, Herb Shriner, or 
Dizzy Dean on your hands! Tell the 
speaker what he did well, even if it is 
only that he looked clean up there. 

I had one boy for whom it was ex- 
tremely difficult to find constructive, sin- 






cere compliments, but I was able to say, 
“He is clean-cut; yes sir, he is always 
clean-cut up there,’ and he was. Dumb, 
maybe, but clean-cut as all get out. And 
the class knew that I was maintaining my 
integrity. Don’t think that this means you 
must flatter the student. If you tell a stu- 
dent that he gave a fine talk and every- 
one knows that it stank to high heaven, 
you have lost your reputation as an honest 
person. Don’t, on the other hand, say, 
“That speech just, plain, downright 
STANK!” Find something to say about 
the talk or about the person. You can, al- 
though sometimes it may be quite a search. 
This is absolutely necessary if the student 
is to develop confidence to do a truly fine 
job. 

Not too long ago, I watched a teacher 
let a student suffer through a long, de- 
tailed book report which bored everyone, 
including me, almost to death. After the 
speaker had finished and had returned to 
her seat in an overwhelming silence, the 
teacher topped off the performance by 
saying, “That was all right, S..... How- 
ever, toward the middle of your report 
you said, ‘He seen.’” This student had 
felt dissatisfied with her talk, but she 
didn’t know why. The teacher gave her 
no satisfaction whatsoever, but created a 
situation in which she lost just a little 
more confidence. 

One of my students who wrote like a 
primitive caveman, and for whom writ- 
ing was just as much of a painful ordeal, 
gave a very interesting talk about an ex- 
perience as a life-guard at a local swim- 
ming pool. The class gave him a real 
round of applause, and it was obvious 
that he was proud of his acceptance. After 
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making the comments about his talk, I 
suggested that he put it down in more 
permanent form as I would really like to 
save it. The next day he handed in one 
of the neatest papers you can imagine 
coming from a boy who had never turned 
in anything but a scrawl or two scratched 
on a ragged sheet of odd-sized paper. 
This boy had discovered that when he 
talked about a subject with which he was 
very familiar he could give a talk that 
would interest his classmates. For some 
the discovery is more painful. 

Jane B. could hardly utter a sound 
when she joined some of her new class- 
mates in front of her English III class 
at Glenbrook on the first day of school in 
September. Her mouth opened, her upper 
lip quivered, and—nothing came out. Fi- 
nally, in desperation, she managed, “Mr. 
Mauk, I just can’t.” She was shaking, 
stuttering—what is sometimes referred to 
as a “real basket case.” 

Through no particular skill of the 
teacher, Jane developed through the year 
to the point of being the first to volun- 
teer for her “talk” on days when there 
were oral assignments. True, she was still 
not the best speaker in the class. True, 
she volunteered partly to get the inevi- 
table over with, but she was volunteering, 
and she did an adequate, sometimes ex- 
cellent, job. This was the gratifying re- 
sult of simple recognition of a few basic 
weaknesses in all human beings and going 
about remedying those weaknesses in a 
logical fashion. 

Jane suffered, and still does to a lesser 
degree, from that fear, anxiety, nervous- 
ness—call it what you will—that every 
speaker experiences. No good speaker ap- 
proaches an audience with complete calm. 
Nor should he. At a track meet, which 
dash man do you expect to win? The one 
who is tense, eager, set to go, or the one 
who calmly leans against the railing, talks 
to his girl friend, and says, “Let me know 
when the race is about to begin, Bub”? 

Of course Jane isn’t a polished speaker. 
I've never turned out a polished speaker 
from my basic English classes. Very few 
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speech teachers really hope to realize this 
ambition in an elective class. However, 
by following a logical organization of 
speech exercises, you can accomplish much 
that will give you that gratification that 
all teachers seek. You can successfully 
teach students to organize, to be confi- 
dent, and to speak comfortably before a 
group. 

This result will not be accomplished 
by a haphazard jumble of book reports, 
panel discussions, and compositions writ- 
ten to be read before the class. It will be 
accomplished only by a unit of exercises 
assigned once a week or once every other 
week. It must consist of assignments or- 
ganized for a definite purpose. For ex- 
ample, the panel discussion, emergency 
assignment for visiting days for many 
teachers, is one of the last assignments 
in any speech book, not to be handled suc- 
cessfully by students inexperienced in ap- 
pearing before a group. 

This, then, is a plea—a plea to those 
teachers who believe that English is only 
reading and writing ; a plea to those teach- 
ers who believe that they are teaching 
speech when they let students say a few 
words in class; a plea to those who believe 
that the primary criterion of a successful 
speech is good grammar; a plea to those 
who believe that the year they teach is a 
“reading” or “writing” year—not meant 
for speaking. It is a sincere plea to include 
a unit in speech, a unit in talking before 
a group, in your course outline. Every 
student you have will thank you for it. 
They know that the ability to speak well 
is necessary to the full development of 
their personalities, to their success in any 
business, and to their happiness as stu- 
dents in the immediate present. 

Give them this ability and you have ful- 
filled forty per cent of your responsibility 
as an English teacher, and—who knows? 
—perhaps you will have succeeded in im- 
proving their reading, their writing, and 
their listening. 

Grant Mauk 
Glenbrook High School 
Glenview-Northbrook, Illinois 
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They Learn To Write by Writing 


A superintendent of a large school 
system entered a placement bureau sev- 
eral months ago to secure information 
about prospective teachers. He was over- 
heard saying, “I want English teachers 
who can teach high school students how to 
write.” 

This superintendent reiterated an idea 
frequently expressed by men who have 
reached positions of importance in the 
business world. In the Fortune magazine 
of May, 1952, Peter Druckerman in his 
article “How to Be an Employee” makes 
the statement, “the ability to express ideas 
in writing and in speaking heads the list 
of requirements for success. The further 
away your job is from manual labor and 
the larger the organization of which you 
are an employee, the most important it 
will be that you know how to convey your 
thoughts in writing and speaking.” 

We as English teachers may well ask 
ourselves a few questions. What pro- 
cedures or approaches can we employ 
which will stimulate an interest in writing ? 
What relation is there between the subject 
a student selects to write about and the 
results he achieves? How does knowledge 
of the individual student’s interests and 
experiences aid the teacher in guiding 
each in theme writing? 

Some teachers find that contemporary 
events and interesting happenings, or con- 
troversial subjects selected from news- 
paper and magazines offer an opportunity 
for lively discussions in class which later 
may be used as a basis for student writing. 
A brief discussion by the class presents 
various angles of handling the subject, so 
that each student’s theme is a bit different. 
Often it is helpful if the teacher writes on 
the board a question which will be dis- 
cussed a day or so later. This gives stu- 
dents an opportunity to read or to talk 
about the question before the final discus- 
sion, and before writing is attempted. Such 
questions and statements as the following 
provided thought in one class for written 
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themes: The public schools of America 
seem to be drawing a barrage of criticism. 
Television is changing American family 
life, industry, politics and business. 
United States occupation of Japan brought 
many advantages to the women of that 
country. Scientists have done much to 
change common products into useful 
things. 

English teachers need to employ tech- 
niques that liberate thoughts before writ- 
ing is started. To do this the teacher must 
know the young people she teaches, not in 
mass, but as individuals composing the 
group. She needs to know the movies they 
like, the activities in which they partici- 
pate in the community, the books they 
read, the places they go, and the ways they 
earn money. Knowing about the indi- 
viduals, she will be able to stimulate each 
student to express himself about matters 
of his interest. In this way the student 
will be able to write themes more mean- 
ingful to himself and certainly more inter- 
esting to his classmates. 

When students are led to realize that 
their classmates are interested in reading 
what they write, or interested in hearing 
the written theme read aloud, they have 
an incentive for doing the best possible 
writing. No student does his finest writ- 
ing merely to receive a grade to be re- 
corded in the teacher’s daily record book, 
nor does he have much incentive to write 
merely to have it read by the teacher only, 
particularly if he feels she reads it to 
locate errors in punctuation, capitalization 
and sentence structure. 

We certainly would not have a pupil sit 
and talk only to the teacher, just to give 
him practice in oral English in order to 
determine his grade, yet many high school 
students have the impression that they 
write themes to be read by the teacher, and 
that the main reason for so doing is to get 
a grade. 

If a desire to relate an amusing ex- 
perience, or to write an account of some 
happening could be created, student themes 
would show great improvement. Excerpts 
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read from books in which the author re- 
lates certain human incidents or daily 
happenings frequently prove of value to 
convince students that out of their own 
daily living come many experiences which 
may be used for theme writing. In Family 
Circle by Cornelia Otis Skinner, in Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough, in 
Mamma’s Bank Account by Katharine 
Forbes, in Robert Benchley’s My Ten 
Years in a Quandary, the teacher may 
find amusing and interesting incidents to 
read to the class which will help them 
recall events in their own lives which they 
may write about. Many of the modern 
biographies are filled with humorous and 
well written accounts of happenings in the 
lives of the world’s great, particularly in 
the youth period. 

English teachers who employ class time 
for theme writing find they secure better 
results than by assigning the theme to be 
written out of class. When the writing is 
done in the classroom, the teacher has op- 
portunity to offer suggestions that give 
the les competent the boost and encourage- 
ment they need. 

At times, themes might well be read 
orally by the students and not turned in 
to the teacher to be pounced on and splat- 
tered with red ink which indicate errors. 
If writing to share, and writing for fun 
could be emphasized more frequently, 
perhaps the trite but truthful slogan, “we 
learn to do by doing,” might apply to 
“we learn to write by writing.” 

The practice of having the class set up 
an evaluation guide is effective. As they do 
so the students should be reminded that 
the theme is to be rated in terms of inter- 
est to the listeners. This interest may be 
the result of the theme writer’s ability in 
capturing the attention of the audience by 
some effective writing technique in the 
first sentence. The writer’s vivid use of 
words may do much to create imagery for 
the listeners, thus intriguing the audience 
to continue listening with enthusiasm or 
at least with a receptive attitude. The 
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organization of the theme will play a vital 
part in sustaining interest throughout, or 
may in a negative way cause a loss of 
interest. Students who realize that poor 
organization prevents high rating by class- 
mates will feel the importance of improv- 
ing. “Audience appeal” will be the stand- 
ard for judging rather than “eye appeal’ 
or perfection in mechanics. Too long have 
we overemphasized the “watch-for-his- 
mistakes attitude.” Let us try a different 
emphasis. 

Frequent writing of short themes is 
more conducive to effective writing than 
emphasis on long themes. Practical and 
life situations should be used as often as 
possible to give students the opportunity 
to write concisely and to the point. It may 
be writing an introduction of a person 
who is to appear in assembly, writing an 
announcement of a sale to make money for 
a club, writing an announcement of a 
contest or basketball game, writing a short 
preview of a movie which is of interest 
to the high school, writing a library an- 
nouncement regarding a few interesting 
books recently catalogued. 

In this day, when communication plays 
such a prominent part in our lives, not 
only do English teachers have an obliga- 
tion to help youth to develop ability 
in writing and speaking, but the teacher 
of other subjects, for in all classes oppor- 
tunities present themselves scores of times 
each day for effective writing and oral 
communication. “The pen,” so goes an 
old saying, “is mightier than the sword.” 
What a force for good the English lan- 
guage effectively used may be in our rela- 
tion with others, both in our local com- 
munities and the world at iarge. 


Berenice Beggs 
Southseast Missouri State 
Teachers College 


Men of lron 


After we had read Men of Iron, | told 
my class of boys to write an imaginary 
scene in the school room. The following 
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are two of the better results, with their 
“archaic” diction uncorrected. 


I 


Scene : The school room 

The prior calls the roll 

Prior: Henry Hansbury! 

Henry: Here, sire! 

Prior: Myles Falworth! Myles Falworth! 
Where is that knave ? 

Myles: Here, here I am, Prior! Pray do 
not be angry with me though I did tarry 
a bit at yonder fair grounds. I wished 
but to see the jugglers. 

Prior: Methinks, yon mind be more on 
jugglers than it be on school. Enough! 
Let us get on with our study of the 
heavens. Myles, come hither and point 
to Venus on yon chart. 

Myles: I, I know not, my lord! 

Prior: By heavens! This clod knows not 
where Venus lies! Come forward, and 
remove thy garments! 

Myles: Sire, I beg thee have mercy! I 
implore thee. No more shall I tarry 
upon yon green! 

Prior: Saucy knave! Thou knowest how 
to play upon an old man’s pity! Back to 
yon bench! 

Myles: (to himself) Once again I return- 
eth from yon whipping post with nary a 
scratch! Methinks I’ve tricked ye old 
goose again! 


Il 


Scene: The school room 

The prior commands Myles Falworth! 
“Myles, where hast thou been, sirrah !” 

“My lord! I tarried on the green!” 

“Knowest thou, who hast broken yon 
script?” 

“Aye, sire!” 

“Who is’t the knave ?” 

Teeer 

“Thou shalt receive a sound thrashing for 
such an act!” 

“Aye, Prior!” 
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“And wherefore didnst thou such a vile 
deed ?” 

“I did beat Walter Kingsworth upon his 
pate for calling me a clod, sire!” 

“Be gone, thou varlet! Begone!” 

“But, sire!” 

“Begone!” 


Harriet L. Malone 
Shurtleff Junior High School 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 


Teacher Comes of Age 


When ¢ was young, there were 
So many things to view 
I could afford to dally 
Over very few. 
Maturer now, I find 
So much I’ve missed that I 
Cannot afford to pass 
Anything by. 
There is a world to see— 
For him who stops to look— 
In a quiet child, 
In a frozen brook. 


A. S. Flaumenhaft 
Brooklyn, New York 


The English Teacher 


Was it for love of language I 
Became a language teacher? 

What then arouses me to sigh 
And wish I were a preacher? 


My yoots are either jet-propelled 
Or slow as cold molasses; 

And I am busted, broke, or belled 
When they are in my classes. 


For, if I speak in English then, 
They cannot seem to dig me— 
We blap as folk of foreign tongue 
Or else their failures gig me. 


Alfred Leland Mooney 


Duquesne, Pennsylvania 
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Since we met in Detroit, there have 
been a number of developments in Council 
work, only a few of which I can describe 
here. 

Numerically we continue to grow. At 
the peak month of this year, circulation 
figures showed more than 14,000 members 
and 16,000 subscribers, making a total of 
30,000—an all-time high. Particularly sig- 
nificant for the future of the Council is 
the growing interest in junior member- 
ships. After offering such memberships 
for only 6 years and with no high-pres- 
sure campaigning, we now have 1410 
junior members on the roll. 

The services of the Council continue 
to grow also. If you have been watching 
the journals and reading the leaflets that 
come from the Council office, you know 
that the Council is now offering more 
books and records at reduced “prices to 
members than ever before. To make easy 
reference possible, portfolios containing 
reprints of some of the most significant 
articles to appear in Elementary English 
and The English Journal are now being 
prepared. The Council is also undertaking 
to distribute or to help you obtain literary 
maps and other materials prepared by 
affiliates. Of the new publications issued 
by the Council itself, the most important 
this year will undoubtedly be the high 
school volume in the Curriculum series. 
It is now scheduled for appearance late in 
the fall. 

Another development is that we have 
been expanding our contacts with or- 
ganizations and institutions which have 
related interests. At the present time we 
are engaging in joint projects with such 
bodies as the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the College English Association, the 
Speech Association of America, the 
American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Social Science Teachers, 
the American Book Publishers’ Council, 
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and publishers of paperbound books. This 
summer the Council will co-sponsor work- 
shops and conferences with the United 
Nations, the New York Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Hunter College, the State 
University of Iowa, Kansas City Univer- 
sity, the University of Puerto Rico, and 
possibly one or two others. 

One change in personnel must be re- 
ported—a change that brings an end to a 
long and splendid era for two of the Coun- 
cil magazines. Last January, Wilbur Hat- 
field asked that he be relieved of the 
editorships of College English and The 
English Journal on July 31 of this year. 
With considerable regret the Executive 
Committee acceded to his request. All 
members of the Council—and of the pro- 
fession—owe more to Wilbur Hatfield and 
to LaTourette Stockwell, who has been 
Associate Editor of College English, than 
can possibly be put into words here. For- 
tunately, we have been able to obtain the 
services of two worthy successors. Be- 
ginning August 1, Dwight L. Burton of 
Florida State University will edit The 
English Journal, and Frederick L. Gwynn 
of Pennsylvania State University will edit 
College English. 

Possibly the most important single de- 
velopment of the year thus far is one men- 
tioned by Vice-President Cook in her 
Counciletter last month: the steps now 
being taken by the Executive Committee 
to make the Council not only a service 
organization for all its members but also 
an increasingly effective spokesman for 
the profession as a whole. To this end the 
Executive Committee has already taken 
the following steps: it has scheduled for 
both its fall and midwinter meetings at 
least a half-day of discussion on the basic 
problems of the profession; to these dis- 
cussions will be invited the editors of the 
Council magazines and outsiders who are 
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in the position to give the profession valu- 
able assistance with its problems. The 
Committee has charged the first Vice- 
President with the responsibility of study- 
ing and reporting trends that have 
implications for the welfare of English 
teachers. It has also delegated the Presi- 
dent to solicit suggestions from all of the 
members so that individual problems are 
not lost sight of. Such a request went out 
last January, and the replies have been 
both numerous and helpful. Finally the 
Committee hopes to encourage articles in 
magazines and newspapers that will cor- 
rect some of the popular misconceptions 
of the English teacher and his job, and to 
make clear what the responsibilities and 
difficulties of the English teacher are. 
All of this implies a major shift in the 
functions of the Executive Committee 
from detail work to large scale thinking 
and planning. By such a shift the Com- 
mittee hopes that ultimately its work will 
be reflected in a higher and more secure 
status for the profession as a whole. 

This coming November we meet in New 
York at the Commodore and Roosevelt 
hotels. To help you take advantage of New 
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York’s unique opportunities, we are 
planning to change the usual convention 
program somewhat. To leave Thanksgiv- 
ing afternoon free for theater-going, the 
Directors’ Meeting and the Business 
Meeting will be squeezed into the morn- 
ing hours. On Friday afternoon, instead 
of the usual discussion meetings, Vice- 
President Russell is scheduling trips to the 
United Nations, to galleries, museums, 
TV studios, and other places of interest. 
For those who prefer to stay indoors there 
will be talks by writers, publishers, and 
persons associated with radio and TV. 
Despite these changes, the Convention will 
as always concern itself substantially with 
the persisting problems with which the 
profession must constantly contend. It 
should be an exciting and helpful pro- 
gram. It’s not too early to make plans now 
to attend, Preregister by mail ($2.00) with 
Pearl Thaler, Junior High School 80, at 
149 E. Mosholu Parkway, New York 67. 
Incidentally, if you are a real, long-range 
planner, you will want to know that we go 
to St. Louis in 1956, Denver in 1957, and 
Minneapolis in 1958, 
Joun C. Gerper, President 


NCTE Election Notice 


In accordance with the constitution of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Board of Directors at its meeting 
last Thanksgiving Day chose Harlen M. 
Adams, Blanche Trezevant, John J. De- 
Boer, Marion C. Sheridan, and Robert C. 
Pooley as a Nominating Committee to 
propose officers for 1956, Through Harlen 
Adams, the chairman, the committee of- 
fers these nominations ; 


For President: Luella B. Cook, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools 

For First Vice-President: Helen Mackin- 
tosh, United States Office of Education 

For Second Vice-President: Jerome 
Archer, Marquette University 

For Directors-at-Large: Richard Corbin, 
Peekskill, New York, High School; 





Dorothea Fry, John Muir High School, 
Pasadena, California; Alfred Grom- 
mon, Stanford University; W. Wilbur 
Hatfield 10631 Seeley Avenue, Chicago 
43; Oscar M. Haugh, University of 
Kansas ; Isabel Lund, Box 761, Houma, 
Louisiana, 


This slate will be presented for action 
at the meeting of the Board next Novem- 
ber. Other nomination(s) may be made 
by petition(s) signed by twenty Direc- 
tors of the Council and presented to the 
Secretary of the Council, with the written 
consent of the nominee(s), before August 
16. The election will occur during the 
Thanksgiving session of the Board. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made at that 
time by any member of the Board. 








English Classroom 


Problems and Solutions 


Problem: Whenever we have discus- 
sions in my ninth-grade classes, there are 
always timid or lazy students who do not 
take part, although they seem interested 
enough in what the active ones say. How 
can I stimulate these silent ones to parti- 
cipate in discussion ? 

Solution: The most helpful single de- 
vice I have found for getting slow and 
timid students to participate in discussion 
is to write a simple but stimulating ques- 
tion on a piece of paper and give it to one 
of them during study period or after class. 
I explain where it will fit into the discus- 
sion next day and that I will call on him 
early in the hour, I ask the question casu- 
ally and call on him as agreed upon. Next 
day it may be another’s turn, but his reply 
will seem impromptu unless he wishes to 
tell other students of the arrangement. 
They seldom do, but once the ice is broken 
they usually begin to volunteer experi- 
ences and opinions. The same process 
helps the lazy ones too, when I point out 
that they have an obligation to contribute 
to discussions, and point out specifically 
what they may contribute next day. I 
never attempt to use this method until I 
know students well enough to know what 
they really have to contribute. The help 
beforehand gives them confidence, and the 
respectful or interested reception of their 
contributions builds it further. 

Pearv S. BupGE 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Training School 
Logan, Utah 


Problem: As a student teacher I find 
that my most pressing problem is trying 
to give individual attention to four or five 
students at once, and still retain control 
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of the class. How can I control the class 
without putting off the individual stu- 
dents ? 

Solution: There must be some previous 
training of students in responsibility be- 
fore one gives heip to individual students 
in a classroom. Have the students work 
without teacher supervision for a few 
minutes at a time. Sometimes work at 
your desk, and sometimes step out of the 
room. Be sure, though, that the students 
know how to do the work assigned be- 
fore expecting them to work by them- 
selves. If the students continue their work 
quietly, tell them how pleased you are that 
they can be independent and responsible. 
If they are noisy, discipline with .your 
eyes rather than by speech, Stand before 
the class and let your eyes settle the situa- 
tion, Let them see by the expression on 
your face how displeased you are. A 
teacher must be kind, but firm. After a 
few minutes continue your work at the 
desk, or leave the room again. This will 
tell them that you are holding the fort. Do 
this repeatedly in the course of training. 
After the students can work without 
supervision by the teacher, begin by giv- 
ing individual help to one student, but 
keep an eye on the class at the same time, 
since your talking while giving individual 
help will disturb the class at first. Gradu- 
ally help two, and finally four or five, As 
soon as the class gets noisy during these 
teaching periods, pause a minute to dis- 
cipline with your eyes. When everyone 
realizes that you mean business, continue 
giving individual help. It won't be long— 
you will reap the fruit of success. 

Sister Mary DANIELLA, O.P. 
St. Catherine’s High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 








News and Ideas 


HOW DANGEROUS THE MGM 
screen version of The Blackboard Jungle 
is we can not tell at this writing. The ex- 
purgated version which ran in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal showed the desperate prob- 
lem teachers may face in some slum 
schools, The full version in book form 
made the teachers despicable too. Teachers 
interested in public attitudes toward our 
profession should see the picture early in 
its run and perhaps submit their own re- 
views to the local papers. 


AWARDS OF $300, $200, AND $100 
for the best 1500-word paper on “How 
I Teach During the First Week of 
School” are offered by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute and Scho- 
lastic Teacher. Entries are to be addressed 
to Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, and postmarked 
before midnight June 30, 1955. The con- 
test is open to teachers of all subjects in 
grades four through twelve. That suggests 
that it may be a good plan to hunt up this 
spring the English Journals of September 
1954 and September 1953, which carried 
symposiums on aspects of this topic, and 
for May 1954, which had a similar article 
—and put them aside for ready reference 
in late August or on September 1. 


THE AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE 
Festival Theatre, announced in our Febru- 
ary issue, is expected to be completed and 
in operation with a full program of 
Shakespeare plays this summer! It is 
under construction in a twelve-acre park 
at Stratford, Connecticut, half way be- 
tween Bridgeport and New Haven. Not all 
the money needed had been contributed 
when this note was written. Teachers in- 
terested in giving or soliciting funds or 
in publicizing the performances may get 
full information from the chairman of the 
National Educators for the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre, Hardy R. 


Finch, P.O. Box 124, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 


A POLL OF HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
dents—22,114 boys and 22,495 girls— 
showed that one-fifth of the boys want to 
be engineers and one-fourth of the girls 
want business careers. Asked what study 
they thought most helpful toward their 
future careers, thirty-nine per cent said 
English. Mathematics came next, named 
by only nineteen per cent. 


THE HUMANITIES—THAT IS, LIT- 
erature, languages, philosophy, music, and 
other fine arts—are elected by too few 
college students, President Nathan M. 
Pusey, of Harvard warns; instead stu- 
dents flock to sciences and the social 
studies. He says: “A college in which the 
Humanities are weak runs the risk of 
being less liberal than it should; for our 
full humanity is best quickened and de- 
veloped through imaginative grasp of the 
subtler experiences of individuals as re- 
vealed through the arts and letters. The 
chief aim of undergraduate education is to 
discover what it means to be a man.” The 
trend he notes is doubtless due chiefly to 
influences outside education, but teachers 
of literature in secondary schools and col- 
leges are surely challenged to make stu- 
dents realize more fully the value of fic- 
tion, drama, poetry, and effective use of 


language. 


FORTY PERCENT OF 1350 COL- 
lege freshmen questioned in three Texas 
colleges replied that they had not decided 
at the beginning of the tenth grade that 
they would go on to college. This means 
that differentiation of college-preparatory 
from other curriculums should not be 
made before grade 11—if they are to be 
made most of. The forty percent who said 
they had decided on college before they 
entered high school were probably from 
homes where the parents assumed that all 
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NEWS AND IDEAS 


their children would have college educa- 
tion. The figures are given in the March 
School Review by Leslie E. Moser, under 
the title “When Do Young People Make 
Decisions about College?” 


“A BALANCE SHEET IN HUMAN 
Relations during 1954” occupies the entire 
issue (eight large pages) of Strengthen- 
ing Democracy, published by the Board 
of Education of New York City for the 
benefit of its own teachers. For a free 
copy of this issue write to Mr. Aaron 
Slotkin, Secretary of the Committee to 
Strengthen Democracy, 131 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 1. Copies will be avail- 
able at the NCTE convention next fall. 


SHOULD THE PREDICATE VERB 
of a subject ‘“what’’-clause be singular or 
plural? Francis Christensen explores this 
question at length in the February Ameri- 
can Speech, and comes to the following 
conclusion; (1) If the “what” which is 
the subject of the subject clause is clearly 
plural, the verb in the main clause is plural. 
(2) When the main verb is followed by a 
simple plural predicate nominative, that 
verb is plural regardless of the subject 
clause. 


A SLIGHTLY NEW APPROACH TO 
remedial work in reading appears in 
“They All Want to Read,” by Thomas P. 
Gleason in the Minnesota Journal of Edu- 
cation for March. Because all the students 
felt that they needed to increase their 
speed, the instructor started with speed 
exercises and gadgets, although this was 
not the chief need of many of the stu- 
dents. Then he introduced vocabulary and 
methods of word attack as means of in- 
creasing speed. Incidentally the article de- 
scribes successful free reading work with 
a class more miscellaneous than ever ap- 
pears in a normal high school, 


SMAwuL SCHOOLS OR NEW 
schools with limited funds will find very 
helpful “Until the Librarian Comes,” by 
Sarah Jones in the December Junior Li- 
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braries. This is a report of the conclusions 
of a conference of teachers and librarians 
in Georgia. They are stated clearly but too 
concisely for further condensation. Junior 
Libraries is published by the R. R. Bow- 
ker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36. Single copies $0.35. 


“THE LIBRARY CLUB COMPLE- 
ments the Superior Child,” by Mary W. 
Cairoli in the March School Activities, 
does not deal with the superior child’s 
reading but with public-relations service 
he can perform for the library in the 
school and the community. This may fre- 
quently help the bookish to be better 
mixers and doers. 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL, DIREC- 
tor of the Teen-Age Book Club, has com- 
piled a list of the sales of each of its 
hundred best-sellers, from September, 
1949 through May, 1954. These statistics 
are interesting for what they may show 
of the reading tastes of high school boys 
and girls. 

The seven which sold more than 
100,000 copies each are, in order of popu- 
larity: Boy Dates Girl (Head), Your 
Own Joke Book (Crampton), Junior Miss 
(Benson), Merriam-Webster Pocket Dic- 
tionary, Dennis the Menace (Ketcham), 
Hot Rod (Felsen), Silver (Hinkle). 

Seven more sold 75,000 or more each: 
Tawny (Hinkle), Mystery of the Empty 
Room (Seaman), Star-Splangled Summer 
(Lambert), Hi There, High School 
(Head), Twenty Grand Short Stories 
(Taggard), The Spanish Cave (House- 
hold), Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
(Skinner and Kimbrough). 

Still eight more passed the 50,000 mark : 
Sue Barton, Student Nurse (Boylston), 
300 Tricks You Can Do (Thurston), The 
Raft (Trumbull), Midnight (Montgom- 
ery), The Green Turtle Mystery 
(Queen), The Black Arrow (Stevenson), 
A Girl Can Dream (Cavanna) and The 
Red Badge of Courage (Crane). 

The Scarlet Letter, Captains Coura- 
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geous, four Great Comedies of Shake- 
speare, Life With Mother, Kon-Tiki, and 
the Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes all sold 
above 30,000. Between twenty and thirty 
thousand copies were sold of each of 
these: War of the Worlds, Diary of a 
Young Girl, Wuthering Heights, Tale of 
Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count, Wind, Sand and Stars, Life on the 
Mississippi, Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, Four Great Tragedies of Shake- 
speare, The Good Earth. 

Mr. Boutwell’s report gives no indica- 
tion which of these titles have been avail- 
able since 1949 and which may have been 
added only in ’53 and ’54. 


TRY-OUTS FOR THE NEXT PLAY 
that are fun rather than a nervous strain 
are described in Agnes Haaga’s “Creative 
Dramatics: An Excellent Try-out 
Method” in the March Dramatics. All 
the candidates are assembled and the 
scenes of the play described (without the 
script) one by one and acted out by volun- 


teers who improvise their own dialog as 
well as the details of the action. Several 
sessions are required, but the actors fi- 


nally chosen have been thoroughly 
grounded in comprehension of the play 
and the characters, and some original bits 
of action have been developed. The author 
illustrates with Tom Sawyer’s Treasure 
Hvnt. It might be more difficult with a 
tragic drama. 


“PUT YOURSELF ‘ON THE SPOT’,” 
by William R. Johnson in the February 
Dramatics gives full details of a weekly 
radio show based upon school-campus re- 
cordings of the week. Refer also to “Your 
Own Radio Show” in the February School 
Activities, cited in our April issue. 


NO ONE BEST METHOD OF 
teaching has been found, psychologist 
Irving Lorge asserts in his Teachers Col- 
lege Record article “If They Know Not, 
Teach.” Attempts to measure the effective- 
ness of lecture, discussion, recitation, etc. 
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have rated each of them as best and worst. 
All should be used according to circum- 
stances. “Variety in method is the spice 
of teaching.” 


THE DELIBERATIONS OF THE 
six workshops of the Second Annual 
Kansas University Conference on Com- 
position and Literature in High School 
and College are reported in the winter 
issue of the University of Kansas Bulletin 
of Education. Each workshop had two 
sessions, and did a good job of explora- 
tion. The topics were reading student pa- 
pers, maintaining standards, grammar, the 
choice of literature for high school, con- 
vincing students of the value of literature, 
and preparation for college English. Oscar 
M. Haugh will send NCTE members free 
copies of the bulletin—while the supply 
lasts, 


STUDENT SPELLING MAY BE 
tested about equally well with multiple- 
choice tests and with dictation of words to 
be spelled. In lower grades, and especially 
with short lists, the multiple-choice tests 
yield slightly higher scores. These con- 
clusions are derived from the fall (1954) 
testing program of the independent (pri- 
vate) schools by Lester Luntz, and appear 
in Bulletin, No. 63 of the Educational 
Records Bureau. 


“EDUCATION AND THE MASS 
Media of Communication” was the topic 
of the Sixth Curriculum-Guidance Con- 
ference of the New York City Schools. 
Many of the ideas and materials presented 
at this conference appear in the January- 
February issue of Curriculum and Ma- 
terials, published by the city’s Board of 
Education. As long as the supply lasts, Dr. 
William H. Bristow, Director of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, Cur- 
riculum Center, 130 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, will meet requests for 
single copies. Please enclose a four-cent 
stamp, 
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(In this department an asterisk before a title indicates probable 


COROMANDEL. By John Masters. Viking. 
$3.95. 

By the author of Nightrunners of Bengal, 
who represents the fifth generation of his 
family to serve in India. The hero of the 
story bought an old map (1627) from a 
poacher, and found an old book about buried 
treasure. He dreamed of riches to be found 
at Coromandel as shown on the map. By 
ship, by walking across icy mountains and 
jungle wastelands, he made his way to the 
Meru of his map. He found that “the magic 
mountain is always over the horizon,” but 
he learned that man may both “dream and 
do.” April Literary Guild selection. 


FLAMINGO FEATHER. By Laurens van 
der Post. Morrow. $3.95. 

The hero, Piérre, a cultured South Afri- 
can of Dutch descent, tells the story. One 
stormy evening he hears a war cry, “At 
last we kill,” and hurrying after the killers 
he finds a native dying, in his hand a 
little flamingo feather, emblem of a secret 
society. Later it is discovered that the Rus- 
sians are encouraging the African natives 
in a fierce uprising; terror, suspense, and 
supersition rule the land. Through it all 
runs the charm and beauty of Africa, the 
courage and desperate hope of the black 
man. Africa’s people seem very real. The 
author is genuinely concerned about the fu- 
ture of the natives and their Africa. 


THE HOUND OF EARTH. By Vance 
Bourjaily. Scribner. $3.50. 
Allerd Pennington, a _ scientist, had 


worked on the production of the atomic 
bomb without realizing its purpose. Shocked 
when he learned of the explosion over 


suitability for able high school seniors. ) 
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Hiroshima, he deserted the army and his 
family. Later he worked during the Xmas 
rush in the toy department of a large store, 
where the characters were a bizarre group. 
Bourjaily does not integrate clearly the 
atomic problem and the decadence of the 
store clerks or Pennington’s emotional prob- 
lems. 


*THE GOOD SHEPHERD. By Cc. S. 
Forester. Little, Brown. $3.95. 

Commander Kraus, U.S.N., hero, is lead- 
ing a convoy of lumbering merchantmen 
from America to England during the 
Second World War. There are submarine 
attacks and constant dangers during which 
Commander Kraus, on constant duty, is as 
much a hero as Captain Hornblower. Book- 
of-the-Month for April. 


THE BRIDE OF INNISFALLEN. By 
Eudora Welty. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Seven short stories by the author of The 
Ponder Heart, A Curtain of Green, and 
Delta Wedding. Some of these stories are of 
characters and scenes of her own South— 
particularly New Orleans. One is of 
Italian-Americans on shipboard. The title 
story is of a journey from London to Cork. 
All are witty, original in theme and human 
experience; often satiric. 


*HIDDEN RIVER. By Storm Jameson. 
Harper. $3.00. 

The time is 1949; the place, northern 
France. In the manor house the clan of the 
Monneries live. The parents are dead but 
there are an aunt, an uncle and various 
cousins. The war is over but not forgotten. 
Robert had been captured and tortured by 
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the Germans. There are two murders, a 
traitor, a love story. But most important is 
the psychological study of people under the 
stress of modern life, national conflicts, war 
and its aftermath. 


*THE MOON TO PLAY WITH. By John 
Wiles. John Day. $3.50. 

The author has made his home in South 
Africa, where he has followed closely the 
tragedy of the black people, particularly the 
young boys, who try to learn the white 
man’s ways. Pinto, twelfth son of a native 
village woman, walks to the coastal city of 
Durban, secures work and makes friends 
with both white and black boys. He means 
so well! Yet tragedy strikes, A moving story 
that grows quite lyrical. Civilization ! 


*VENTURE INTO DARKNESS. By 
Alice Tisdale Hobart. Longmans. $3.95, 

By the author of Oil for the Lamps of 
China, who lived in China twenty years and 
visited Hong Kong in 1954. David, the hero, 
was born in China and understood the 
Chinese people well and understood their 
devotion to human relationships. After 
leaving China he returned to attempt the 
rescue of a young man who had taken his 
place as a bank substitute and had been 
caught by the reds. A remarkable picture 
of an idealistic people and of the fanatic 
ruthless exploitation by those who become 
communists, 


NOTHING ON EARTH. By Idolene 
Hooper Hale, Abelard-Schuman, $3.50. 

A woman who had lived as a child at 
the Los Moros Ranch returned to see the 
place. The house had burned, but she recog- 
nized surroundings. These stirred memories 
of her own experiences and of stories which 
she had heard about the ranch. There are 
many characters and experiences as weird 
as the “banshee cry” which one Irish 
woman heard. Vivid and unusual in theme 
and style. Many readers will enjoy it. 


THE GATES OF LIVING. By Josephine 
Lawrence. Harcourt. $3.95. 

Julia Hall was a divorcee and with her 
two daughters lived in an apartment; all 
three were “working girls.” One daughter, 
though made afraid of life by her selfish 
mother, tried to help people solve their 
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problems. The other girl was popular. Too 
many “case histories.” 


THE CONFIDENCE MAN. By Herman 
Melville. Edited by Elizabeth S. Foster. 
Hendricks House. Pp. XCIV 392. $4.00. 

This, the last novel Melville wrote, 
seemed insignificant to his contemporaries. 
Superficially it is a series of petty swindles 
by a succession of rogues who appear from 
nowhere unannounced—on closer reading, 
evidently metamorphoses of the primal evil 
in the world. Miss Foster finds the satire 
to be directed not only at credulity but also 
at complete pessimism, and to include sharp 
drives at some of the intellectual and social 
movements of Melville’s day or the day 
before. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND and THROUGH THE LOOKING 
GLASS. By Lewis Carroll. Dutton. $2.95. 

With the original Tenniel engravings, 
eight of which have been redrawn in color 
and are very beautiful. A lengthy “Easter 
Greeting to Every Child Who Loves Alice,” 
from “Your affectionate friend, Lewis Car- 
roll,” and “Christmas Greetings from a 
Fairy to a Child” (poem). 


BORESTONE MOUNTAIN POETRY 
AWARDS, 1954: A Compilation of Orig- 
inal Poetry Published in the Magazines of 
the English-speaking World in 1953. Stan- 
ford University Press. Pp. 105. $3.00. 

These awards, founded on Borestone 
Mountain, Maine, in 1946, have hitherto 
been called only Poetry Awards. They are 
$300, $200, and $100 for “best” poems in 
English published in magazines, $1,250 for 
an unpublished book-length collection, and 
$100 for the best published undergraduate 
poem. R. P. T. Coffin, Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
and Laurie Lee got the main awards, and 
Allen Tate (not entered in the competi- 
tion) a special $300 award. Leah Bodine 
Drake submitted the winning collection. 
Australian students captured first and third 
in their division, Almost wholly American, 
in spite of title. 


THE SCARECROW CHRIST AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Elder Olson. Noon- 
day Press. Pp. 83. $3.00. 

Nearly half this volume consists of poems 
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selected from Olson’s earlier Thing of Sor- 
row and Cock of Heaven. The new poems 
are contemplative rather than impassioned; 
some are semi-allegorical, like the “Ballad 
of the Scarecrow Christ.” “Crucifix,” one 
of the most vivid pictures of the agony of 
the Cross, ends in peaceful affirmation. The 
verse is almost free, with rhymes irregu- 
larly placed or omitted and rhythms often 
interrupted. 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. By W. H. 
Auden, Random, Pp. 84. $3.00. 

Three groups of poems: “Bucolics,” “In 
Sunshine and Shade” (including the title 
poem), and “Horae Canonicae.” Slightly 
melancholy, coolly reflective, sometimes 
satiric, rarely gayly affirmative. Smooth and 
various in rhythm, often irregular in use of 
rhyme. Readable, pleasing, but not perma- 
nently memorable. 


SHANE, By Jack Schafer. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE KILL. “Bantam 


Giant.” $0.35. 


By Emile Zola. 


Science Fiction 


THE ALTERED EGO. By Jerry Sohl. 
Pennant. $0.25. 


THE SPACE TUG, By Murray Leinster. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 


THE GOLDEN APPLES OF THE SUN. 
By Ray Bradbury. “Bantam Giant.” $0.35. 


UTOPIA 14. By Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. “Ban- 
tam Giant.” $0.35, 


SANDS OF MARS. By Arthur C. Clarke. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 


LINE TO TOMORROW. By Lewis Pad- 
gett. Bantam. $0.25. 


WHAT MAD UNIVERSE. By Frederic 
Brown. Bantam. $0.25. 


BEYOND HUMAN KEN. By Theodore 
Sturgeon, Anthony Boucher, Robert A. 
Heinlein and others. Edited by Judith Mer- 
ril, Pennant. $0.25. 
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ADVENTURES IN TIME AND SPACE. 
By Robert Heinlein, Lewis Padgett, A. E. 
Van Vogt and others. Edited by Raymond 
J. Healy and J, Francis McComas, Pennant. 


$0.25. 


THE TIME MASTERS. By Wilson 


Tucker. Signet. $0.25, 


AGAINST THE FALL OF NIGHT. By 
Arthur C. Clarke. Perma Star. $0.25. 


Drama 


All the plays listed here are published by 
the Dramatists Play Service. The first five 
come casebound at $2.50 each. The other 
fifteen come paperbound at $0.90 each. 


THE IMMORALIST. By Ruth and Augus- 
tus Goetz. Based on the novel by Andre 
Gide. 

KIND SIR. By Norman Krasna. 

THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. By 
Peter Ustinov. 

THE WINNER. By Elmer Rice. 

I’VE GOT SIXPENCE. By John Van 
Druten. 


MY THREE ANGELS. By Sam and Bella 
Spewack. 

THE GRASS HARP. By Truman Capote. 
LULLABY. By Don Appell. 

A GIRL CAN TELL. By F. Hugh Herbert. 
THE CRUCIBLE. By Arthur Miller. 
GENTLY DOES IT. By Janet Green. 
TIME OUT FOR GINGER. By Ronald 
Alexander. 

MRS. McTHING. By Mary Chase. 
MONEY MAD. By Kurtz Gordon. 
BERNARD!NE. By Mary Chase. 

ETHAN FROME. By Owen Davis and 
Donald Davis. Suggested by a Dramatiza- 
tion by Lowell Barrington. 

THE TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL. By Horton 
Foote. 

THE WISE HAVE NOT SPOKEN. By 
Paul Vincent Carroll. 

THE PRESCOTT PROPOSALS. By 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 

THE COUNTRY GIRL. By Clifford Odets. 
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Nonfiction 


*“CONQUEST BY MAN. By Paul 
Hermann, Harper, $6.00. 

This story of exploration from ancient 
times to the “Age of Discovery” covers 
Marco Polo, Chinese voyages, the Vikings’ 
visits to North America and the less well 
known Javanese emigrations, 60 text illus- 
trations, 57 halftones, 31 maps. Astonishing ; 
excellent for the library. Book-of-the- 
Month-Club choice for March. 


*AMERICAN IN ITALY. By Herbert 
Kubly. Simon and Schuster. $4.50. 

A Fulbright fellowship enabled the author 
to spend fourteen months in Italy and Sicily. 
He was intensely interested in the lives of 
the poorer people and was successful in 
making friends with Italians in all walks 
of life. He presents an introduction to 
individuals and groups and describes the 
very human side of life in Italy with em- 
phasis upon privations and hopelessness, 
The account of his return trip and acquaint- 
ance with immigrants on the ship is im- 
portant. 


TO THE ONE I LOVE THE BEST. 
Episodes from the Life of Lady Mendl 
(Elsie de Wolf). By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Viking. $3.75. 

Bemelmans was invited to Lady Mendl’s 
house for cocktails and stayed on as a 
member of her family. She was then ninety 
years old and “weighed ninety pounds with- 
out her jewels.” A hilarious story of a 
woman who loved beauty in all forms. 
Bemelmans at his best. 


*SOMETHING IS MISSING. By Arthur 
Goodfriend, Postscript by James Michener. 
Farrar. $3.50, 

A book about Asia and her billion inhabi- 
tants, too many of whom are communists 
or victms of communism. “We must have a 
two-way bridge [mutual faith and under- 
standing] if we are to combat Asia or 
cooperate with her.” This bridge must be 
built by and used by the people of the two 
countries. Asia and America must try to 
have faith in each other. The author has 
spent much time in Asia. The Postscript is 


important, Many photographs. About 1014” 
ee a 


*CAIRO TO CAPETOWN: A Pilgrimage 
in Search of Hope. By Reginald Reynolds. 
Doubleday. $5.00. 

The English author entered Africa with 
an open mind, aware of racial tensions and 
the subjugation of the Africans by white 
invaders. He spent six months traveling 
the length of Africa. Egypt, he feels, has 
made great progress, but “Their hearts are 
hungry.” His account of the Arab refugees 
in Gaza is particularly sad. As he pro- 
ceeded south things grew much worse, The 
Boer War is.recalled with bitterness and 
Smuts is hated, Afrikanders, Africans, 
mixed bloods, Indians, and British, all ap- 
pear. Interest in education he found every- 
where. Although his closing words are “All 
will come right,” he presents a bitter word 
picture. May many people read it! Good 
map. 


*\MERICAN HERITAGE. The Magazine 
of History. Vol. VI, No. 2. February 1955, 
Edited by Bruce Catton. The American 
Heritage Publishing Company, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $2.95. Annual subscrip- 
tion $12.00. Case-bound, 

An eyewitness account by David Hunt 
Strother of the hanging of John Brown, 
first printed after ninety-five years. Aston- 
ishing picture of Brown, in color. An excel-_ 
lent article about Salem, and fortunes made 
in the East India trade. The articles include 
“James Gordon Bennett—Beneficent Ras- 
cal,” “The Cult of the Primitives,” “Riding 
the Circuit with Lincoln,” “A Nosegay of 
Valentines” (lighter vein), “Seeing and 
Hearing History,” by Bruce Catton, and 
several more. Many quaint, beautiful, and 
instructive illustrations in color. The six 
issues of a year will make a library treasure. 
120 pages, about 934” x 11%. Handsome 
hard cover. 


A TRAIN OF POWDER. By Rebecca 
West. Viking. $3.75. 

By the author of The Meaning of 
Treason. Six essays, three of which deal 
with post-war Germany and the Nuremberg 
trials of 1946. Nazi defendants take the 
stand, An interesting side issue is the de- 
scription of some formerly wealthy Ger- 
man’s villa of great beauty and grandeur 
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in which journalists are lodged. Two other 
stories are of brutal murder trials, and the 
last one is a powerful psychological study 
of an espionage trial. Fine craftsmanship. 


*OUR YANKEE HERITAGE: New 
England’s Contribution to American Civil- 
ization. By Carleton Beals. McKay. $4.00. 

The first chapter, “The New England 
Way,” explains the process by which men 
and women established a way of life that 
later spread across the country. This is fol- 
lowed by a generally chronological story, 
beginning with New England's first town. It 
tells of our roots, our growth, our “Golden 
Harvest.” A glorious tale. Map of early 
New England. 


*PARTY OF ONE: The Selected Writings 
of Clifton Fadiman. World Publishing Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

The title is that of the author’s column in 
Holiday magazine. The best of his essays, 
reviews, prefaces, etc. have been collected 
for this book. Of special interest are his 
views of Moby Dick and Pickwick, and pen 
portraits of Sinclair Lewis, E. B. White, 
Madame Curie, and other favorites. 473 
pages. 


*TIME IN YOUR LIFE. By Irving Adler. 
John Day. $2.75. 

This is primarily for young people, but 
their parents and teachers too will enjoy 
this study of the movements of stars, 
planets, rocks, and rivers, and their part 
in telling time. Rhythms of organic life, 
time zones, music and dancing have a part. 
Illustrated. 


GRAND INQUEST. The Story of Con- 
g-essional Investigations. By Telford Tay- 
lor. Simon and Schuster. Pp. 358. $4.50. 

A noted liberal lawyer examines the con- 
duct of Congressional investigations, going 
back many years to days when other is- 
sues motivated them. He condemns the 
McCarthy technique, and also the invoca- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment as a means 
of protesting against the committee’s 
authority or methods. Worth reading, at 
least in part, for all interested in civic 
rights; very important for any who are 
drawn into local or national investigations 
of subversion. 


AMERICA’S MUSIC. From the Pilgrim’s 
to the Present. By Gilbert Chase. McGraw- 
Hill. Pp. 733. $8.50. 

An important, fascinating study of one 
portion of our cultural heritage; mot a con- 
ventional history. Chase upsets numerous 
popular misconceptions; for example, he 
gives evidence that the Puritan psalm sing- 
ers were not dreary fanatics but jolly souls 
who enjoyed music. Since America’s mus- 
ical past has been a formative period, 
Chase’s main emphasis is upon folk and 
popular idiom. The picture he presents is 
of a sturdy American musical vernacular 
marching steadily through three centuries 
until now even our academic composers are 
catching up with it, or being caught up by it. 


WORDSWORTH: A RE-INTERPRETA- 
TION. By F. W. Bateson, Longmans. Pp. 
227. $3.50. 

“Wordsworth, far from being the central 
figure in the English Romantic Movement, 
is in truth the extreme instance of Romanti- 
cism. ... His greatness lies . . . in the heroic 
and agonized efforts he made to break out 
of his own subjectivity.” In his great middle 
period the poems combine his objective, 
factual, Augustan “voice” and his subjec- 
tive, incorporeal, Romantic “voice.” Special- 
ists must consider this study; all ardent ad- 
mirers of Wordsworth will find it interest- 


ing. 


*ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE, Volume Two. By 
A. C. Ward. Longmans. Pp. 261. $5.50. 
The story from Ben Jonson to Samuel 
Johnson, readably told, with four full-color 
plates from paintings and fifty-six mono- 
chrome plates reproducing paintings or orig- 
inal illustrations of the works discussed, 


THE HAUNTED MAN: A PORTRAIT 
OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. By Philip 
Lindsay. Philosophical Library. Pp. 256. 
$4.75. 

Lindsay emphasizes more than is usual 
the effect of the pre-Allan years of insecur- 
ity with his hapless actress mother and of 
her death upon Poe’s subconscious. Drugs 
and drinking, then, were escapes from men- 
tal torture, without which actual madness 
would have appeared. 
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RUSSIAN WRITERS: THEIR LIVES 
AND LITERATURE. By Janko Lavrin. 
Van Nostrand. $6.00. 

In discussing each of the significant Rus- 
sian writers of the last two centuries— 
usually a whole chapter to each—Lavrin 
traces the changes in Russian literature. His 
penultimate chapter follows the gradual 
tightening of party control since 1917—and 
the accompanying decline of the novel. 


ICE FLOES AND FLAMING WATER. 
A TRUE ADVENTURE IN MELVILLE 
BAY. By Peter Freuchen, Messner. $3.95. 

With a band of Eskimos, Freuchen at- 
tempted the rescue of a band of adventurers 
who sought whales and flaming water 
(gold) and became exhausted on the treach- 
erous ice near Greenland. A tale of cruelty, 
greed, lust, and bravery told as only Freu- 
chen can tell it. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF MAYA CIV- 
ILIZATION. By J. Eric S. Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. $5.00. 

Recent archaeological discoveries throw 
new light on Mayan culture as it existed 
hundreds of years before the Spanish de- 
stroyed it, Illustrated. 


A GUIDE TO PATTERNS AND USAGE 
IN ENGLISH. By A. S. Hornby. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 261. $4.80. 

This compact little book meant for literate 
foreigners learning (British) English, as- 
sumes grammar but does not teach it. Con- 
structions following different verbs get most 
attention. Complementary to most American 
work in this field. 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY. By Norris Ely 
Orchard. Whittlesey House (McGraw- 
Hill). Pp. 80. $1.50. 

Clear, scund, usual advice addressed to 
secondary-school boys in good homes. 


Professional 


WITH PERSPECTIVE ON HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS: A Study of Peer-Group Dy- 
namics in an Eighth Grade. By Hilda Taba. 
“Studies in Intergroup Relations.” American 
Council on Education. Pp. 155. $1.75. 
(Paper) 

In the eighth-grade. classroom of Deborah 
Elkins (see “Students Face Their Prob- 
lems” in the English Journal November, 
1949) the teacher and the staff of the Center 
for Intergroup Education set up a program 
“to explore the techniques and materials for 
reaching feelings ...and for creating demo- 
cratic human relations in work patterns. .. .” 
The teacher taught as well as she knew 
how without regard to the data that the re- 
searchers were gathering. This report is 
based upon statistics and the teacher’s diary. 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ AND 
WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT. By 
Rudolf Flesch. Harper. Pp. 222. $3.00. 
This thoroughly dangerous book is based 
upon a modicum of fact and of sound in- 
ference. Flesch “rescued” a disabled reader 
by teaching him phonics, and correctly in- 
fers that the lad should have “had” phonics 
earlier. But Flesch asserts upon slender evi- 





dence that most schools do not teach phonics 
at all. He seems to feel that word-recogni- 
tion depends upon perception of the indi- 
vidual letters, and that learning to recognize 
words is learning to read. Still worse, he 
then infers that the sounds of letters should 
be taught before any words or printed sen- 
tences. The presentation is unjustly selec- 
tive in both quotation and use of evidence. 
Professional experience is that a “sentence 
method” more often produces swift, compre- 
hending readers than “phonics first” does. 


METHODS IN READING. By Edward W. 
Dolch. Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
Pp. 377. $3.50. 

This treatise is unusually simple in its 
statement, is quite free from technicalities or 
elaborate reports of intricate experiments, 
and emphasizes large ideas. Some of the 
material is explicitly concerned with the first 
grade, and most of the book is primarily 
for the elementary school teacher, but re- 
medial teachers and other high school teach- 
ers whose students seem to have much 
trouble with reading may find a swift sur- 
vey of the book worth the time required. 
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PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT. R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36. $1.00; $4.00 per year. 

The first issue was promised for April, 
and there will be revised editions every three 
months. It covers about 4,000 titles of 22 
publishers, and includes nothing selling for 
more than $0.95. 


ADJUSTING TO INDIVIDUAL DIF- 
FERENCES. Four Warren English Project 
Bulletins: 1. Reading; 2. Writing Skills; 3. 
Uses of Reading; 4. Listening. Also Oppor- 
tunities for Enterprise in English. Olive S. 
Niles, Boston University, 308 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Pp. 8 (8%” x 11”), each. 
$0.25 each. 

Succinct prescriptions for discovering, 
diagnosing, and treating students with seri- 
ous weaknesses, with somewhat less atten- 
tion to the needs of better students. The 
Project also has eleven mimeographed bul- 
letins selling for $0.15 each. 


A FATHER LOOKS AT PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION. By Gladwin Hill. National 
School Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


307 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $0.25; 


lower in quantities. 

This is a reprint of the article which 
appeared in the December Atlantic. (See 
February English Journal, page 106.) 


WHAT IS THE JOB OF AN ENGLISH 
TEACHER? Jowa Association of Teachers 
of English (Alice M. Kemp, lowa City Jun- 
ior High School, Secretary-Treasurer). 
Pp. 8. $0.03; $0.25 per dozen. 

This succinct and typographically attrac- 
tive leaflet has as subheads “Help Build a 
Good School Program,” “Help Students 
Learn to Communicate Effectively,” “Help 
Students Mature through the Literary Arts,” 
and “Keep Growing as a Teacher and Per- 
son.” The booklet:is, of course, meant for 
parents and tax-payers. 


EVERY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CAN 
HAVE A LIBRARY. Georgia State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta. Pp. 102 plus 
chart. 

This Report of the Elementary School 
Library Work Conference at Emory Uni- 
versity last August will be useful to any 
junior high school in which there is no li- 
brarian. 


Teaching Short Stories— [Continued from page 287] 


United States, bringing their findings 
to the entire class. Again, the class 
might elect to apply the same approach 
to stories already studied, but treated 
in a different manner, as “The Neck- 
lace” and “The Silver Mine.” 

There are many ways of using short 
fiction to make a good learning situa- 
tion. The ways are as varied as the 
classes, the teachers, and the stories. 
No one way is the right way. Nor is 


any one way best for all situations. An 
introduction to a new story which is 
carefully planned by the teacher, an 
assignment which gives the pupil some- 


‘thing specific to look for, variety in the 


method of handling a story, and per- 
missive range in interest and ability 
levels among pupils do prove helpful, 
though. Certainly they break the 
monotony of always taking up one 
question after another in the book. 
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Materials 


For Class Use 


THE WAY TO WRITE. By Rudolph 
Flesch and A. H, Lass, McGraw-Hill, Pp. 
470, $2.68, 

With the exception of minor and insig- 
nificant changes and additions, The Way to 
Write is basically the same book as that 
published in 1947. The organization is easy 
to follow, with a descriptive table of con- 
tents, and the main divisions, “How to 
Write” and “While You Write,” which 
effectively group the content and the style 
and grammar sections of student writing. 
Frequent summaries of points covered aid 
the student in his mastery of the work at 
hand and in his grasp of the continuity of 
the organization. Of particular interest is 
the development of letter writing in which 
examples of good and bad letters are pre- 
sented and analyzed. “Close Up” and “Far 
Away” words are interesting approaches to 
levels of concreteness. The format, too, is 
attractive, with pleasant page makeup, easy- 
to-read type, and abundant white space. 

Many teachers, however, will be disap- 
pointed by certain aspects of The Way to 
Write. The style of writing lacks the grace 
of genuine informality; e.g., “It [grammar] 
simply tells us what is what about our 
language.” The cartoons, too, are of ques- 
tionable value, in terms of student motiva- 
tion or humor; the appeal for humor in the 
letter closing, “Very truly yours, Abner Q, 
Shlupp,” is immature and in poor taste. 
Examples such as “How to tell a joke” and 
“Women will wear si!ly hats,” and analogies 
like, “Actually the English language is like 
a big layer cake,” do not provoke mature 
thought and expression from senior high 
students, Finally, the book needs many con- 
crete theme units in which stimulating writ- 
ing topics are suggested, 

LAWRENCE NIBLETT 
Cooley High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER EN- 
GLISH: GRADE 9 and GRADE 10. By 
Mellie John, Paulene M. Yates, and Edward 
M. DeLaney; GRADE 11. By Mellie John 


and Paulene M. Yates; GRADE 12. By John 
J. DeBoer. Row, Peterson. $2.96, each. 

In color, design, style of print, and tech- 
nical organization, these are certainly 
beautiful volumes, well designed to elicit 
favorable first impressions. They are ad- 
mirable examples of the book maker’s art. 
They are expertly indexed and conveniently 
organized. The illustrations are colorful 
and usually interesting, though not above 
the ordinary level of textbook art. 

A glance at the table of contents or a 
quick skimming of the pages reveals an 
abundant range over the human concerns 
within which the language arts naturally 
flcurish: the library, the newspaper, the 
dictionary, the club, the conversation, the 
radio, and television. The more technical 
aspects of composition are systematicaliy 
treated through précis writing, paragraph 
development, sentence improvement, and 
technical analysis of the theme or speech. 
The books reflect the authors’ concern with 
the major aspects of language development 
through speaking, reading, writing, and 
listening. Not only is this true for each 
book, but the four volumes together con- 
stitute a well managed development of these 
social skills. 

From the standpoint of formal grammar 
and the technical aspects of diction and 
usage, the books are somewhat formidable. 
They present a thorough cumulative and 
repetitive program, distributed throughout 
the four volumes. The grammar is de- 
veloped separately in the latter half of the 
first three books, but the fourth begins with 
a preliminary review. While occasional 
references are made from one part to the 
other, an effective application of grammar 
knowledge to the activities of writing and 
speaking is very difficult to manage under 
such an arrangement. In fact, these techni- 
cal sections of the books resemble the hand- 
book in character: they present language as 
a set of rules and definitions—sometimes as 
many as a dozen or fifteen to a page—each 
illustrated by a brief example. But this 
technical material is evidently not intended 
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merely for use as one would use a hand- 
book—that is, for occasional reference; it is 
intended to be learned systematically as 
determined by pretests, tests and reviews, 
All four volumes, moreover, contain an 
elaborate system of diagraming, a device not 
at all supported by research. 

Many of the details treated in the gram- 
mar sections reflect an older puristic con- 
cern for textbook usage: the conventional 
rules for shall and will, for example (com- 
pletely negated by the Charles C, Fries 
study of 1925), and the equally questionable 
distinction between may (permission) and 
can (ability). The work of the language 
scholars has tended to establish a consider- 
able list of usage problems that had best 
be ignored, freeing much valuable time for 
a functional practice of the things that 
count: writing, speaking, reading, listening. 
In this respect, the reviewer feels that these 
authors have repudiated the contemporary 
trend. 


Frep G. WaLcotr 
University of Michigan 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE, Lessons 
Based on Word Origins. By Rose S. Sclair. 
Mother Tongue Publishing Company, Box 
6375, 42nd Street Station, Indianapolis. 
$1.00. 

This book offers fourteen model conver- 
sations such as might take place between 
a teacher (coyly called “Mother Tongue’) 
and her students on the sources and relation- 
ships of words. The examples used are 
generally accurate enough, but the implica- 
tions of the approach hold some danger, 
for unless the teacher were thoroughly con- 
versant with etymologies she might easily 
get into deep water. Certainly, the model 
conversations in the book run on with de- 
ceptive ease. This book could hardly be used 
as a class text, but might aid the teacher 
in preparing lessons for use of the diction- 
ary. 

Freperic G. Cassipy 
Joun R. SEARLES 
University of Wisconsin 


A LITERARY MAP OF MISSOURI. The 
Missouri Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish (Mrs, Esther Cowan, Treasurer, 203 
West Armour Boulevard, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri). 26” x 20”. $1.00. 


Printed in three colors, the map has 
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thirty sketches, other writers’ names spotted 
upon it, and a supplementary list—a total 
of 200 authors. 


AMERICAN SPEECH (Fourth Edition). 
By Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William Nor- 
wood Brigance. Lippincott. Pp. 596. 

This standard high school text has more 
than can be used in a year by any ordinary 
class. This edition plays up mass media in 
the introduction but less in the chapters. 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY (Revised), 
Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. By Martha Gray 
and Clarence W. Hach. Lippincott. Pp. 560 
each. 

The new edition appeared too late for 
determination of what changes have been 
made. The original edition was reviewed 
in the English Journal, November, 1950, 


USING YOUR LANGUAGE, Book 3: 
LOOK AT YOURSELF. By James L. Con- 
rad, Verda Evans, and Emilie L. Harris. 
McGraw-Hill. Pp. 192. 

This consumable workbook, with perfor- 
ated sheets and answers near the back, is 
very similar to a dozen others. Its claim 
to distinction is the devotion of nearly one 
third of its pages to letters, outlining 
themes, and autobiography, but mechanics 
really fill many of these pages too. 


WORD STUDY (Fifth Edition). By John 
G. Gilmartin. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 194, 16 
mo. Trade, $2.30; text, $1.84. 

Exercises easily made with the addition 
of writing paper into a workbook of miscel- 
laneous exercises in vocabulary. They are 
widely varied in form and approach, and 
uneven in interest. 


BOOKS WE LIKE. Edited by the Curricu- 
lum Committee of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English and the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Librarians. The [ATE 
(J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, 
Editor). Pp. 84. $0.25. (Stiff paper) 

This topically arranged list of about 750 
books, nominated and annotated by Illinois 
high school students, is issued as a number 
of the Jilinois English Bulletin. The student 
annotations are not always revealing of thre 
central theme, but may prove more alluring 
to other students than the usual adult notes. 
The type is clear but very small, apparently 
six-point. 
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For Leisure Reading 


Epitep By G. Ropert CARLSEN 


GALLANT COLT. By William Campbell 
Gault. Dutton. Pp. 188. $2.75. 

Denny Nolan is convinced that Endeavor 
is one of the greatest racing ponies his 
foster father has ever bred. Jeff Sutherland, 
a veternarian, shares this opinion. Jeff 
persuades Colonel Randall to sell the horse 
to him and to allow Denny to go with him 
as the horse’s jockey on the racing circuit. 
Jeff has a warm, winning personality, but 
can’t resist a poker game. He loses En- 
deavor to a cheap gambler and then dis- 
appears. Denny gets Colonel Randall to 
redeem Endeavor after a claiming race, and 
then he struggles to support the horse by 
acting as a stable boy for others. So he 
finally enters him in the Cavanaugh race, 
which both Jeff and Denny had hoped would 
prove Endeavor’s worth. Denny runs into 
trouble when a horse and stable he is riding 
for are found to be doped. He is vindicated, 
and rides Endeavor to victory in the Cav- 
anaugh. 

This is an exciting story about horses and 
racing, though Denny at times seems a 
little too knowing and valiant. 


PAPER MOON. By Marjory Hall. Funk 
and Wagnalls. Pp. 282. $2.75. 

Candace Chase finds herself jerked from 
her comfortable finishing-school life because 
of a series of changes in the fortunes of her 
family. With great resentment and bitter- 
ness, she allows herself to be shoved into a 
job in a New England paper mill by a glam- 
orous friend of her mother. Bit by bit, 
Candy makes an adjustment until by the end 
of the story she pities her former friends 
for their inconsequential lives. One of the 
main attractions of the story lies in Candy’s 
interest in decorating her tiny attic apart- 
ment until it becomes a thing of beauty. In 
spite of its hackneyed theme, and its fairy- 
story quality, this book will be immensely 
popular with junior high school girls and 
the less mature senior high school readers. 
It may well serve as stop-gap reading for 
many youngsters. 


SMOKE JUMPERS. By Nels Jorgensen. 
Bouregy and Curl. Pp. 190. $2.50. 
Rick Harding’s first assignments in the 





Forest Service as a smoke jumper led him 
to all the hackneyed situations: overcoming 
the bitter enmity of a fellow worker, solving 
the mystery of his father’s disappearance 
years earlier, recovering stolen goods, fight- 
ing a multitude of fires. The only merit of 
the book is that it deals with adolescent 
reading interests, but is written at third- 
grade level of difficulty. Thus, in spite of 
its inconsequential plot, it may prove a 
godsend to teachers looking desperately for 
more simple material for retarded readers. 


AFRICAN HUNTER. Young Readers’ 
Edition of Hunter. By J. A. Hunter. Harper. 
Pp. 208. $2.50. 

J. A. Hunter, a young Scotchman with 
more interest in the woods and mountains 
than in any academic pursuits, went off to 
Africa some forty years ago, where he 
found real use for his talents, as a profes- 
sional game hunter. The present volume is 
his account of his life on the game trails 
of Africa. He writes thrillingly of pursuing 
lions, of tracking down a rogue elephant 
that has been terrorizing the natives, of 
living with the natives and sharing their 
sense of nostalgia for the unsettled condi- 
tion of Africa as the author first saw it. 
Also in the book is a keen sense of the 
dignity of human beings even though their 
ways seem primitive and strange to the 
white man. This book will be exciting read- 
ing to the junior or senior high school boy 
who needs rough-and-tumble masculine ma- 
terial in his books. 


LET’S MEET THE THEATRE. By Doro- 
thy and Joseph Samachson. Abelard- 
Schuman. Pp. 255. $4.00. 

Here is a new kind of source book on 
the current theatre presented in an unusual 
fashion. The book has sections dealing with 
the “Author and the Audience,” “The Pro- 
ducer,” “The Director,” “The Scene and 
Costume Designer,” “The Actor,” “The 
Stage Manager,” “Music and Dance,” “The 
Off-Broadway Theatre.” In each area the 
authors have conducted a series of inter- 
views with leading exponents of each facet 
of the theatre. The discussion is presented 
in the book largely through the questions 
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and answers of these interviews. Thus there 
is an immediacy of effect that makes the 
book seem extremely pertinent. The text is 
enhanced with many magnificent photo- 
graphs covering all aspects of theatrical 
production. 


THE SHINING FILLY. By 
Downey. Scribners. Pp. 167. $2.50. 

Here is the kind of romantic tale that 
keeps alive the romance of California. In 
the early days of the Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion, Robert Winfield comes to California 
on a trip. He falls in with two glamorous 
Spanish girls, Elena and her cousin Isabel. 
They will appeal enormously to young 
readers because of their fierce independence 
and scorn for the hot-house treatment they 
are expected to receive as young Spanish 
aristocrats. Their adventures take the three- 
some on a thrilling horse hunt, on a long 
trek to San Francisco, and eventually to a 
love affair. While the book is essentially 
inconsequential, it dces have a romantic 
charm that will make it appealing to many 
junior high school girls. 


Fairfax 


GENE RHODES. By B. F. Day. Messner. 
Pp. 192. $3.00. 

More thrilling than any of the stories that 
Rhodes himself wrote is this biography of 
the man. Rhodes was reared under a stern 
army father who believed in courage above 
all else. At the age of twelve, on a New 
Mexican range, he rode his first bronco. At 
fourteen, he was serving as a_ horse 
wrangler on one of the most famous of the 
New Mexican ranches. At nineteen, he 
decided that he wanted a college education 
and for a thrilling year and a half he went 
to schonl in California. Here is a real life 
story, told with full appreciation of the 
drama of the events, that will rival any of 
the cheap westerns which boys in your 
classes may be reading. A really successful 
and significant addition to teen-age material. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOXING 
STORIES. Edited by Harold U. Ribalow. 
Twayne. Pp. 309. $2.95. 

An anthology of short stories all dealing 
with boxing and the life of the professional 
boxer. The editor sees in the boxing game 
the rebellion of individuals against an un- 
sympathetic world. Because boxing often 
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attracts unpleasant personalities, because it 
is a savage sport, and because these writers 
are realistic, there are often incidents that 
are strongly realistic in nature. But the sub- 
ject matter of the stories and the honesty 
of the writing should make the book useful 
as reading for many of the rebellious teen- 
age boys that teachers are trying to reach. 


GOLDEN FEATHERS. By Nancy Webb 
and Jean Francis Webb. Bouregy & Curl. 
Pp. 186, $2.50. 

The setting is the Island of Hawaii many 
years ago. Umi, the hero, lives in a small 
village. While hunting a rare bird with 
yellow feathers, Umi’s friend, Koi, over- 
hears two strangers talking. Puzzled by the 
information that someone of royal blood 
is living in their village, Koi tells his cala- 
bash sister, Pau, and she in turn relates it 
to Umi’s mother, who is a widow. Then it is 
that Umi and his friends find out that Umi 
is the son of the royal chief King Liloa and 
that his mother has hidden him in this vil- 
lage to escape the wrath of the King’s 
other wife. Taking the relics which would 
prove his kinship to the king, the three 
friends set out for King Lilca’s court, pur- 
sued by the two men who have been sent to 
kill Umi. Umi and Koi reach the court 
where Umi risks his life to prove he is the 
King’s son. He is recognized as a true 
prince and at the death of his father is 
forced to rally the other island chiefs be- 
hind him to battle Hakau, his half brother, 
who has become the king, but is a bad one, 
Umi is victorious and the story ends on a 
joyful but thoughtful note. 

Golden Feathers is based on facts and 
legends of old Hawaii and because the ma- 
terial is new it makes exciting reading. 
Some readers may bog down in the many 
unfamiliar Hawaiian terms used, but the 
speed of the story should carry most along. 


AMIKUK. By Rutherford G. Montgomery. 
World Publishing Company. Pp. 204. $2.75. 

Amikuk is a young sea otter whose home 
is the stormy seas around the Aleutian 
Islands. He learns the dangers of his world: 
the men who seek his pelt, the sea sharks, 
and the killer whales. Peter, a young Aleut 
who lives near the reef which Amikuk calls 
home, discovers the otter family. He decides 
to disobey the law which forbids the killing 
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of otters so that he can sell a pelt to Ivan 
and get some much needed money. But, 
after he captures Amikuk, Peter is unable 
to kill the mother and father when they 
swim up to his kayak to try and rescue their 
baby. From then on, Peter is the self-ap- 
pointed guardian of this family of otters and 
he saves them from other illegal hunters, 

This is a different kind of animal story 
and is rich in atmosphere. There may be 
more about sea otters than some young read- 
ers will find interesting, but the story of 
Peter relieves the nature lore. 


WARPATH. By Bruce Grant, World Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 216. $2.75. 

Brick Burnet has lived for four years as 
a captive of a band of Comanche Indians, 
but always in his heart is the dream that he 
will escape. Then a new and terrifying 
movement sweeps through the Indians of 
the plains. Everywhere comes the same 
cry ... war on the buffalo hunter, war on 
the white man! Brick finds his younger 
brother Sul at a medicine dance, for though 
they had been stolen at the same time they 
lived with different bands. Brick is shocked 
to find his brother is now more Indian than 
white, By a ruse, Brick escapes on his pony, 
Calico, and rides to warn the buffalo 
hunters. They take his news very philo- 
sophically and when the Indians attack 
Adobe Walls the white men are saved from 
a sneak attack only by the sudden breaking 
of the ridgepole of a house. Quanah, the 
great Comanche chief, is defeated and be- 
comes a rancher. 

Bruce Grant has a real sympathy for his 
Indian characters, and he makes them real 
people, not viliains from a Western. 
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I MARRIED THE KLONDIKE. By Laura 
Beatrice Berton. Little, Brown. Pp. 269. 
$4.50. 

In 1907, Laura Berton, a Canadian school 
teacher, accepted a position in the schools 
of Dawson. She arrived in the North just 
at the end of the boom era; and here she 
fell in love, married, reared her children 
during the next twenty-five years of her 
life. Mrs. Berton succeeds in keeping many 
elemerits in complete balance: the gaunt 
beauty of the country, the cruelty and 
mercilessness of nature at their back doors, 
the gaiety and sophistication of life in 
Dawson, where women wore Parisian 
gowns and gave extremely formal parties 
and balls. Through the entire book there is a 
picture of an interesting personality experi- 
encing unusual happenings. This is a really 
distinguished account of life in the North. 


MEN AND MELODIES. By Leonard A. 
Paris. Crowell. Pp. 197. $2.75. 

The lives of such people as Jerome Kern, 
George M. Cohan, Cole Porter, Sigmund 
Romberg, and Victor Herbert are presented 
in this book. The author presents short 
anecdotal biographies of men who wrote 
music which is still popular. Most of them 
wrote musical comedy scores. Lyricists as 
well as composers are represented. 

These brief biographical sketches are 
good, amusing reading. They will appeal to 
the young person’s interest in popular music 
and in the people who are responsible for 
the songs they enjoy. 

Possible interests: music, biography. 

Jerry SAGSTETTER 


The Paperback Review 


Epirep sy Martin Ruco 


THE WHITMAN READER. Edited by 
Maxwell Geismar. Pocket Book. $0.50. 

An excellent 100th Anniversary Me- 
morial of the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass. The poetry and prose selections are 
well chosen and would be an excellent intro- 
duction to Whitman for high school read- 
ers. Highly recommended. 


SIX WEEKS TO WORDS OF POWER. 
By Wilfred Funk. Pocket Book. $0.35. 
A self-help vocabulary builder that can do 


no harm and could do plenty of good for 
an earnest student willing to work and study 
on his own. Also useful as a supplementary 
classroom text. Highly recommended. 


THE OFFICE ENCYCLOPEDIA. Edited 
by N. A. and S. K. Mager. Pocket Book. 
$0.50. 

A well organized reference book with a 
good section on “Office English.” Excellent 
for commercial-course students. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Roger Bur- 
lingame. Signet. $0.25. 

A well-written, easy-to-read biography for 
collateral reading in the upper grades. 


UNDER THE SEA WIND. By Rachel L. 
Carson. Mentor. $0.35. 

A naturalist’s picture of ocean life for 
the science-minded reader. Highly recom- 
mended. 


LIFE AMONG THE SAVAGES. By 
Shirley Jackson. Perma Book. $0.25. 

A humorous, charming story of family 
life for all grades to relish. 


DISCOVERY NO. 5. Edited by Vance 
Bourjaily. Pocket Books. $0.35. 

Another in the excellent series of new 
writing by young contemporaries. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By J. Bronowski. 
Pelican. $0.65. 

An excellent biography and study of 
Blake, notable for its reproductions of the 
poet’s art. A fine book for library use. 
Highly recommended. 
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BYRON. Edited by A. S. B. Glover. “The 
Penguin Poets.” Penguin. $0.85. 

Excellent anthology for classroom or li- 
brary use. 


ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS. 
By Gay Head, Teen Age Book Club. $0.25. 

Good for the lower high school grades or 
the slow reader in upper grades. Simply 
written, enlivened by cartoons. Recom- 
mended. 


BOTANY BAY. By Nordhoff and Hall. 
Perma Books. $0.35. 

MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Pyra- 
mid. $0.35. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By 
Richard Dana. Pyramid. $0.25. 
Three excellent reprints for collateral 

reading in the middle high school grades. 


MEN OF IRON. By Howard Pyle. Teen 
Age Book Club. $0.25. 

RIDERS OF THE GABILANS. By G. M. 
Dean. Pocket Book Jr. $0.35. 
Two easy novels for the junior high 

school readers. 
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Ylow 


is the time to order your supply of 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORDS 


These convenient folders provide spaces for your students to supply 
authors, titles, and brief reactions to thirty-four books. Also available 
are bond paper folders to be used for recording additional books. 
Write for sample set and teacher’s manual. 


SPE SS ois oo ivinine's wed de $0.07 each 
I ao ig ccig fo che ee veh Diabet $0.05, each 


YOUR READING, Ellen Frogner, et al. 


This reading list for junior high school includes illustrations, anno- 
tations, publishers, and indexes. Every junior high school student 
should own a copy. 


126 pages $0.60 each (twenty or more, $0.50 each) 


BOOKS FOR YOU, Mark Neville, Dwight Burton, et al. 


The NCTE senior high school reading list contains a 1954 supple- 
ment. The topical arrangement and indexes make it convenient for 
students’ individual use. 


130 pages $0.40 (twenty or more, $0.30 each) 


i. a. 


The NCTE office wishes to advise you to order supplies as early 
as possible so that you may receive faster service. If you do not have 
a copy of our 1954-55 TOOLS FOR TEACHING ENGLISH, please 
write us immediately. OUR SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
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CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREE 












































COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, che “Supreme Authority,” and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 one ea -y—y~ < oe wore 
$5.00 and up, depending on sty’ 

Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Poe. 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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When you think about next year’s 
workbooks, consider ° 





WORKBOOK FOR 
SKILL IN ENGLISH 


By Arthur Minton & Philip Gucker 





BOOK |... . for 9th and 10th grades 
BOOK Il . . . for next higher grades 


Flexible, well-organized workbooks de- 
signed to help students express themelves 
correctly and forcefully. Each unit opens 
and closes with tests which enable the 
teacher to individualize instruction and 
clinch the basic ideas and skills of the units. 
The approach is affirmative, and stresses 
what should be done. 

Many practical exercises aid the student 
to overcome language difficulties. Original 
illustrations highlight important points. 


Net class price including key: 75¢ each; 
with tests: 80¢ 
Write for examination copies 
KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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“I have looked through your publica- 
tion [Our Living Language] with 
great interest and regard it as a step 
in a very necessary direction . . . may 
I congratulate you on doing some- 
thing which badly needs to be done.” 
—Dr. Harold Whitehall, Chairman, 
Linguistics; Professor of English; 
Fellow, School of Letters, Indiana 


University. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 


MOTHER TONGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 6375 42nd St. Station 


Indianapolis 5, Ind. 








English Applied fo Daily Life 


THE WORDS YOU USE 


HOLMES—-RANDOLPH—PIXLEY 


Book I (9th and 10th years) 
Book II (llth and 12th years) 


Two outstanding workbooks teach vocabulary 
drill, in chapter situations that parallel the every- 
day lives of Junior and Senior High School stu- 
dents. Each lesson is a comprehensive exercise 
in spelling, definition and usage. By relating words 
to ideas, the Words You Use shows how im- 
proved vocabulary leads to hetter self-expression. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
LOU P. BUNCE 


Grammar is presented in informal style, with 
practical applications, in this comprehensive hand 
book. Planned for the needs of Senior High School 
students preparing for College Entrance, Regent, 
and placement examinations, as well as for those 
whose education will end with their senior year. 





Send for examination copies 


Textbook Division 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
500 No. Spaulding Ave. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

















For your needs in= 
reading 
WINGS FOR READING 


Carol Hovious 


Children need no selling on this book. Stories and illustra- 
tions are brimming with activity irresistible to lively 
youngsters. Every line in the book trains them to read 
faster and better than ever before. TEACHER'S 
MANUAL, 








writing 
JOURNALISM 


AND THE SCHOOL PAPER 
De Witt C. Reddick 


A thorough text for journalism students and the staff of 
a high school paper. Covers the details of a reporter's 
work, specialized forms of news writing, and the mechani- 
cal and business phases involved. Selected bibliography. 


dineathinais 
EASE IN SPEECH, 3rd ed. 


Margaret Painter 
Every high school student craves confidence in everyday 
speech situations. This book is concrete and clear in style. 
It provides well organized instruction and practice. It 
abounds in human interests. Young people respond amaz- 


ingly to this very encouraging book. TEACHER'S 
MANUAL. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Books for Better Teaching Home Office: Besten 16 
Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atienta 3 Delias 1 












